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{g-The extent of the proceedings of congress, (though 
we expended much time and labor to condense them), 
have so far exceeded their usual space, that the extra mat- 
ter contained in the supplement would have been post- 
poned, to make room for other and more émmediately in- 
teresting articles, could we have anticipated events that 
have happened at Washington. ‘The affairs belonging to 
the unparalleled outrage committed on a member of the 
house of representatives, causes a man’s blood to rush 
more freely through his veins than it is wont, and de- 
mands the present occupancy of several of our pages 
by which our general arrangements for the business of 
the week have been completely overthrown, and a good 
deal of labor lost in the preparation of articles, which, 
by being deferred, must be cast away. Such are among 
the *‘miseries” that beset weekly editors. A week’s de- 
lay inany thing which has the character of an article of 
news, is fatal. And besides, many things are omitted that 
we had especially resolved to publish. 

——--+ 

{c¢'T'o dispose of the conflicting reports from the ecom- 
mittee of ways and means of the house of representa- 
tives, and yet obtain room for much current matter, we 
have incurred the pretty serious expense of issuing a 
whole sheet supplement—the present number containing 
thirty-two closely printed pages. ‘This is an operation 
which cannot be often repeated, much as we desire to 
compliment our readers, and give fulness to the record— 
but we wish that it might. 

We were also under some old obligations to pay 2 com- 
pliment to Mr. WeDuffie, for sundry notices of us in 
the house of representatives—and to his logic, we have, 
pari passu, given the ‘‘hic jacet” of Messrs. Ingersoll 





- and Gilmore; his 40 per cent. on the value of cotton ex- 


ported, and various other curious and crude notions, are 
now, deep in the sea of speculation, buried; and we trust 
that he will ‘*get understanding” and suffer them to rest 


» there forever. 


The report of the minority ts, indeed, a triumphant 


/ paper, and we shall entertain a poor opinion of Mr. 
| Me Duffie’s magnanimity, if he does not yteld obedience 


‘tothe stubborn truths which assail him. 


But, perhaps, 


"he will ‘argue still”’—the explosion of one absurdity only 
/ engendering a disposition to start another, in infinite pro- 


gression. Such is the **besetting sin” of some /ogicians, 


We have yet on hand judge Baldwin’s opinion on the 
Cherokee case, and a large amount of other like ‘‘stock- 
matter” for insertion, with sketches prepared of several 
highly interesting debates and procecdings—cnough to fill 
several sheets. Mr. Clay’s report from the committee 
of manufactures on the subject of the public lands, (to 
which committee that subjeet was strangely referred), is 
also received—and the report of the committee to inves- 
tigate the affairs of the bank of the United States may be 
immediately expected; with several other long and valu- 
able reports and papers, from various quarters, especially 


}the treasury department; and besides, there is the extra- 


ordinary case of the assault and battery of Mr. Stanberry 
by general Houston, the matters belonging to which have, 
and probably will, occupy a great deal of room. We can 
only say, that we shall do all that we can to keep up the 
register; though, at the present time, we desire to hold a 
considerable space in reserve for our own use, im relation 
to that which, after all, is the most important subject be- 
fore the people of the United States—the preservation or 
lestruction of the PROTECTING SYSTEM. 

THE TARIFF Question. Other engagements, and a 
severe pressure on our pages for the insertion of import- 
nt papers on eurrent matters of high interest, have pre- 
ented a continuance of the general discussion of the ta- 
iff question, for the present. We shall, probably, in 
bur next, however, offer some curious facts in relation to 

Ver. XLIT—Sie. 9. 





woollens. Were the qualities of cloths to be stated with 
the same precision as those of iron, Mr. Cambreleng’s 
representations, though endorsed by Mr. MeDutftic, 
would share the fate of Sarchett’s, endorsed by Mr. 
Tyler, cum multis alis. 

We are exceedingly anxious that this question should 
be disposed of and settled, with a prospect of permanen- 
cy. All parties to it suffer, and, perhaps, almost equally, 
by the frequent and rude agitation of it; for, while in 
some instances, such agitation has a tendency to reduce 
the price of commodities in a ruinous extent,—the ine- 
vitable result is, that, production being impeded, price 
rises so as to yield enormous profits. ‘The old saying is, 
that a ‘‘nimble six-pence is worth more than a slow shil- 
ling;”? and the repeated checks which the manufacturing 
industry of the United States have received, have had more 
effect to keep up a general higher priee of commodities, 
than the ‘“‘American system,” if operating to its utmost 
extent, as feared by its enemies, could have possibly had: 
for these checks have reduced the amount of the sup- 
ply, as well as prevented the formation of new establish- 
ments, and forbade, or retarded, the introduction of new 
and improved machinery, on a scale commensurate with 
the growing demands of the home market. And, on the 
whole, every thing is rendered so uncertain, that those 
who have money withhold it from that cireulation which 
is most profitable to every country. If an 100 dollars be 
placed in permanent stocks, they cannot be said to make 
more than two twns @ year, yiclding to one person a 
gain of 6 per cent. per annum; but 100 dollars employed 
inthe making of boots, hats, or sud irons, while yield- 
ing the same profit to its owner as if vested in moneyed 
institutions or public stecks,—is, probably, érned over 
50 or 100 times ina year, and, at every turn, yields some 
additional profit on labor or capital, variously employed 
or invested ; and it may, without metaphor, be said, that 
every one in tie community reecives some inferest on this 
money. The pressure for money, in all of our eities, is 
exceedingly great—because that it circulates slowly in 
consequence of a foreign demand for it, to pay the cost 
of excessive importations—ihe chief operations having 
strict regard to presen? necessities; and very few large 
amounts are thrown out, as it were, for a general scram- 
ble among the industrious and enterprizing, and on which 
every one might gather As ‘‘toll;” for, as one man ceases 
to expend, lalior becomes less active, and a common di- 
minution of expenses follows, perpetually adding to the 
original evil. But, severe as the pressure is, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that 500,000 dollars east into the local 
circulation at New York, (small as the amount may a 
pear compared with the mighty operations in that city), 
would relieve the pressure there: but several millions, 
perhaps, in the present depressed state of domestzc indus- 
try and heavy foreign demand for our money, would be 
reqnired to relieve that pressure. } 

‘These, we apprehend, are plain practical propositions— 
unintelligible to the ‘“‘philosophers” and school-men, the 
presidents and professors of colleges, and those whose 
chief transaction is in the annual sale of one lot of cotton 
or tobacco—but familiar to every mechanic, manufactur- 
er and artizan, as his daily business. 

We are well assured that very large sums of money, or 
credits, or means, are now suspended by movements 
in congress, on the tariff question. We have heard of 
two or three eases by which half a million is suspended 
in its desired use in Pennsylvania; and have understood 
that much money is waiting for investment in manufae- 
turing operations in Tennessee and Missouri. So it is 
every where. All extensions have been stopped, except 
of an existing necessity to complete them, Byery body 
is hauling+m, and so every body is in want. Take the 
following as within the knowledge of one gentleman, of 
Philadelpbia, as stated in a letter recently received at 
this office— 
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“The friends of a protection to our industry are much 
depressed here; aoelh aa 

within a month; some mills have stopped spinning; all 
improvements are suspended. I know of twenty-two 
houses which were to be built at Manayunk and Norris- 
town, that have been suspended within a week.” 

Now, look a moment at this operation in two villages. 
Say, the intended houses would have cost only 1000 dol- 
lars each—22,000 dollars are kept from common laborers, 
stone quarriers, brick makers, masons, carpenters, pain- 
ters, glaziers, and other trades interested in fitting and 
furnishing houses, and the dollars are locked-up, or sent 
to England. If they had passed into the hands of the me- 
chanics in weekly wages, they would have gone to the 
baker and butcher, the farmer and the grocer, the shop- 
keeper, shoe-inaker, tailor, &c. as on “the wings of the 
wind,” and have proceeded onward in infinite variety, 
and, on a very reasonable calculation, have done the busi- 
ness of 440,000 dollars, in only twenty changes of posses- 
sors, by the time that the houses would have been built 
and furnished, and made money ‘‘plenty” with many. 
But in the suspension of these investments, this whole- 
some and beautiful operation is entirely prevented. 

The mere merchant, as suc, cannot apprehend the 
force of these remarks, for he creates no value beyond 
the cost of his own subsistence. When his operations 
are finished, nothing permanent and useful remains to 
shew that they had existed at all; but, it is possible, that 
he may have contributed to the improvement of some 
foreign land, wherein the VALUE was earned on which he 
traded, and TO WHICH IT RETURNED, AS IT MUST. 

Because of these things, and for our own relief from 
the subject, we are earnest, indeed, in the wish, that the 
tariff question may be speedily settled. It would be plea- 
sant even ‘‘to know the worst’ that can happen—to as- 
certain ANY THING On which a calculation may be made. 





AmERIcAN MONEY. A merchant of Philadelphia, who 
has been extensively engaged in the French trade, and is 
also a warm, liberal and efficient supporter of the ‘“‘Ame- 
rican System,” has complimented us on our late notices 
of the difference of exchange, as applicable to the pay- 
ment of duties on ad valorem goods imported; and thinks 
it strange that the congress of the United States, and 
secretary of the treasury, should insist on saying, that 
480 American dollars, or cents, in London, are only 444 
at New York. On this aecount, a very large sum has 
been lost to the revenue of the United States—a duty of 
20 per cent. for an example, being only one of 18, on the 
cost of English goods. 

The gentleman saysthat France has a right to complain 
of this—and he gives us the following statement: 

**1000 dollars shipped to Havre, will sell for 5f, 30c. 
each, or 5,300 franes; which, being laid out in goods, 
subject to a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem in the United 
States, will pay, on importation, $218 80. 

But—1000 dollars dived to London, being equal to 
8664 oz. of silver, at 4s. 10d. (now only 4s. 94d.) gave 
only £209 8s.—which, being vested in British goods sub- 
ject toa duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem in the United 

tates will pay, on importation, $204 77. 

Being a difference of 14 dollars and 3 cents in favor 
of the British goods, as compared with French produc- 
tions.” 


s are at least 15 per cent. lower | the conclusion of the late war, (having regard to 


—== 
The difference in favor of British goods imported, since 
t | a honest 
importations only), because of this gross error in oy, 
calculation of duties, has amounted to very nearly the 
enormous sum of twenty millions of dollars. € say 
the mere difference; or, in other words, the duties 9, 





‘British ad valorem goods, imported in the period stateq — 
were twenty millions of dollars Less than the tariff lay, | 


contemplated that they should amount to—enough money 
to have joined the Hudson to lake Erie—lake Erie {, 
the Ohio river—and the Ohio river to the Chesapeake 
bay, by arail road. Let this proceeding be corrected! 

Mr. Cray’s rerort. A reference of an inquiry into 
the expediency of reducing the price of the pudlic land, 
or of ceding them to the states in which they are situated 
‘‘on reasonable terms,” to the committee on MANUPFac. 


said respecting another matter—and considerably alarm. 
ed some of the friends of the protecting policy, as bein 
designed to embarrass that great question; but whethe; 
the motive was ‘‘wicked or charitable,” it has been nz/. 
lified or cheered by Mr. Clay’s brief but UNANSWERABL; 
report. The knots are untied, crooked things are made 
straight—and the supposed delicacy of the subject remoy. 
ed by plain and practical expositions of the ‘‘naked 
truth.”” We have reaped great strength where it wa; 
apprehended that the seeds of weakness and disunion had 
een sown—as was clearly seen in the brief debate tha 
ensued on a motion to print extra copies of this r. 
port, by the flutterings of ‘‘wounded pene. The 
right and expediency of persevering in the present land 
system is maintained with all that boldness and power for 
which Mr. Clay is so remarkable, while plans are submit. 
ted which the representatives of the states, more imme. 
diately interested in the project, will not easily be brought 
to oppose. If there was a design in this proceeding to 
embarrass the ‘‘American System” and Mr. Clay, its 
ancient and most powerful supporter, the ‘‘pistol has mis. 
sed,” fire as Mr. Ritchie would say. Indeed, if so, it 
would seem right to observe, that 

‘‘Some muskets so contrive it, 

*‘As to miss the things they drive at; 

“And, if aimed at duck or plover, 

‘‘Bear wide, and kick their owners over.” 
The subject was grappled by a fearless and a master 
hand—and is subdued. 
| Tue system. The Worcester, (Massachusetts) Spr, 
of the 11th inst. has an advertisement of Messrs. B. But 
man and Co. for the sale of ‘*200 bbls. Howard strec 
flour, choice brands, and 50 do. Baltimore white wheal 
flour, a very superior article for family use.”? Worcester 
is alarge town in the interior of Massachusetts; and ofte 
receives more Baltimore flour, in a year, than all Eng- 
land will accept, in the same time, from all the United 
States. 
The ‘Connecticut Mirror” gives a description of t 
lain but highly finished carriage, and harness for fou 
set that has been manufactured at Hartford for the 
resident of the United States. The whole affair wa 
eft with the makers, being regulated only by the price- 
1,000 dollars. .4// the materials are of American mai 


This difference is 1.4 per cent.—or, on every million of | brought home an English carriage with him; but te 


dollars worth of goods, 14,000 dollars in favor of British 
manufactures, compared with those of France. 

The foreign estimated value of the ad valorem goods 
imported has been about 35 millions a year. Of these 


the average duty thereon is 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


England, being better and cheaper than the English. 


—— ee 


The 20 millions in goods should then pay in duties | bank bill of January 1815—the whole amount of which 
6,000,000 dollars—but the fact is that they only pay about | is, that, though Mr. B. could not vote for the bank, as te 
5,400,000 dollars, because we call the pound sterling 444 | thought, without a direct violation of the constitutioi~ § 
cents when it generally is 488 cents; and so 600,000 dol- | yet, as it was believed by others that “existing circum 
lars, for the benefit of British manufacturers, and the pre- | stances” required the establishment of a nationa bank, th 
judice of our own, are annually lost to the treasury of the | only alternative was to vote against it, or not vote at al, 


United States. 


and, after having ‘‘deliberated for days and nights 


The real amount is much larger—for the British im- | painful anxiety,” he adopted the latter course; and st! 


. . . ° ° all 
— have a greater value, and the nominal rate of | that his motive for this action, (which every body 
ties on them averages more than 30 per cent. But we | readily believe), ‘‘was disinterested patriotism.” ‘ 


have preferred the round numbers for the sake of the ex- 


The moral to be derived from the judge’s stateme" 








ample. 
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Yankee builders wish that they could send carriages “\— 


iS—THAT OTHERS HAVE AS GOOD A RIGHT TO BE INFLUE 





Tunes, had an “ugly appearance,” as a venerable senator | 
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facture. It is stated that the late minister for Russi 


Mr. P. P. Barsounr has addressed a long letter“ e 
let us say that 20 millions are from Great Britian, and that | the editors of the ‘‘Richmond Enquirer,” to vindicate 


himself against the charge that he did mot vote on the® 
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ENCED BY “‘EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES” AS OURSELVES: 
and such “‘cireumstances” as may induce any person, at any 
time or on any occasion, to refuse an opposition to a ‘‘di- 
rect violation of the constitution,” must be determined by 
every man, for himself. This doctrine has no limit in 
its extent, and'the humblest citizen has the same authority 
to pronounce upon its applicability as judge Philip P. 
Barbour; whose own proceeding should teach him great 
charity, as to the motives or actions of other men. We 
know not that he ‘‘lacks charity”—but no one has been 
more pertinacious in supporting his private opinions, than 
this distinguished gentleman. He should always have 
remembered, that no one ever was, or should be, the 
keeper of another’s conscience in this country—on any 


subject 

"Poe jud , it seems, is to be run down by the Richmond 
rulers of the politics of the state of Virginia. With re- 
ference to the preceding article,a writer in the Enquirer, 
who signs himself ‘‘A Farmer,” says—‘‘This is no good 
reason why Mr. B. should make his appearance at this 
time before the public. This course of his in relation to 
the bank, was a subject of public animadversion when it 
took place. He did not then think proper to come out 
in a newspaper and offer a vindication of that course.— 
Why such solicitude now? Is it because his friends have 
thought proper to suggest his name as a candidate for 
the vice idency, and that he is anxious to fill that 
distinguished office? There can be no doubt, from his 

ublication, that such is his wish. His friends had be- 
ore done him some injury in presenting his name before 
the public, and he has now done himself infinitely more 
by bringing himself forward. He, as well as they, will 
find themselves disappointed. Mr. Barbour must wait 
awhile: the people are not yet ready to elevate him to so 
high a station. There are many citizens in his own, as 
well as the other states, that they would greatly prefer.” 

And another, ‘‘One of the People,” in the same paper, 
asserts, that ‘‘the little party of Clay and Calhoun, for they 
are now united, made a bold push to obtain the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Barbour.” 

So it seems, that Mr. Philip P. Barbour, who stood 
at the very head of the ‘‘restrictionists” of Virginia— 
who discovered that protecting laws were unconstitutional, 
and was the most earnest in support of ‘‘state rights” and 
‘free trade,” like Mr. Erastus Root, of N. York, (who 
was called by way of eminence ‘‘the old democrat” }—is to 
be thrown over-board and ‘‘read out” of ‘‘the republican 
party.” We live in strange times. 

But these will only meet that doom which has been 
clearly pronounced on many members of the senate and 
house of representatives, and will soon be pronounced 
on more ‘*Misery loves ecompany”—and there will be 
enough of the ‘‘excommunicated” to keep each other in 
countenance. 

These things grow out of the new condition of our po- 
liticians. ‘‘/Men and not measures,” influence too many 
of them. We see, in numerous cases, a devoted support 


of individuals, though every leading feature in their pro- 
eeedings is rebuked and rejected. 





Borer prates. In the table adopted by Mr. Tyler, 
the price of iron boiler plates, at Liverpool, is put down at 
$43 34 per ton. Now at Bolton & Watt’s great factory of 
engines, they make an iron for boiler plates for them- 
selves, which costs them £22, or 107 dollars and 36 cents 
per ton, and they use some yet far more valuable iron. 
rhe iron which costs them £22 per ton, we have the best 
practical authority for saying, is no better than our boiler 
iron in approved use. 

We have said that the common iron of England—the 
$29 41 cents per ton iron of the table, does not go into 
common use, and have shewn that the Russian P.S. I. (no 
better than large supplies of American iron), was selling, 
at wholesale price, for £15 5s. or $74 42, our money, at 
London, on the 7th Feb. last. 

_ The English have three distinct qualities of their own 
iron in general use, and a fourth, for extra purposes. 
The first, called common, is made and rolled into bars, by 
a single melting and simple process; to make the ‘‘best”’ 
iron, the ‘‘common” bars are broken up and re-melted 
and hammered; to make the ‘best best,” the “best” bars 
are broken up and melted again, and much hammered. 


judice—other than appear in.the proceedings of con 


iron, and is nearly as dear. Of course, none of it, is im- 
ported—or, if at all, in very trifling amounts, 


These facts are simply mentioned by way of memoran- 
dums, just now. 


ee 


UNPRECEDENTED OUTRAGE. In the last Recister, page 
115, we gave some remarks of Mr. Stanberry, of Ohio, 
when the case of the Wiscassett collector was before the 
house of representatives, in which he asked—‘*Was the 
late secretary of war removed in consequence of his at- 
tempt fraudulently to give to governor Houston the con< 
tract for Indian rations!” 
In consequence of these expressions, Mr. Stanberry, 
was way-laid at night, and cruelly beaten—but as all the 
facts will appear in the testimony we shall not repeat any 
particulars which have reached us, nor is it ‘necessary or 
proper” to make many comments on the subject, being sud 
! ! ! gress, 
which we have given at considerable length; sufficiently 
so, we think, to present a full and impartial view of all 
that “AD ENE so far as we are informed of what hap- 
ened, 
5 We believe this is the frst ease of the kind that ever 
occurred in the United States, though, for the last half 
century, perhaps, there has been an average of 2,000 per- 
sons assembled to represent portions of the people, and 
holding average sessions of three mouths in the year— 
and through what trying scenes, what ‘‘throes and eon- 
vulsions” of furious party have we passed, during that 
time! Itis not present to our recollection that the like 
has happened in England, for a long period of years—in- 
deed, we remember no parailel in France, even in the 
seasons of her highest excitement. Such has been, and 
such should be, the deep rooted respect of the people for 
the persons of their representatives. We shall soon see 
the proceedings on this case, and behold their effects.— 
There are some very unpleasant rumors about the con- 
duct of official persons, in respect to the assailant of the 
member from Ohio. We hope that they are not true. 

The merits of the matter which led to this affair, will 
now, probably, be sifted to the bottom. It is boldly 
charged that a gigantic fraud was attempted*—but, let the 
truth of these charges be what they may, it is impossible 
to admit the right of individuals thus to frinish represen- 
tatives of the people, for words spoken in debate. If so, col. 
Benton’s famous prophecy has met its fulfilment—‘‘thaz 
members of congress would be compelled to legislate with 
pistols in their belts.”? 

The abstracts of the speeches of Messrs. Polk and 
Coulter shew the main body of the arguments concerning 
a disposition of the case. We had not room to do more 
than very briefly notice the remarks of some other gen- 
tlemen. 

‘Twenty-five members of the house of representatives 
doubted a constitutional power to protect their own persons 
in the performance of their public duties! The worm that 
crawls on the earth, has this power to the extent of its 
natural means. itis anoriginal power. What one man 
may do as to another man, fifty may do to fifty men. The 
‘“‘rule of right” is the same, and all persons have the same 
right to redress their own wrongs—/ifty to attack fifty 
members of congress, as one to attack one. 

--—_- 

Ratt noaps. Many are projected in England, of great 
extent and disbursement. Though the Liverpool and 
Manchester cost such a vast sum, the stock is at 209 per 
cent. and, as the dividends are not allowed to exceed 10 
per cent. on the investments, a new tunnel is to be made 
at Liverpool, a mile and an eighth long, to cost £100,000, 
for the greater convenience of passengers, and prevent a 
reduction of the tolls—the two last dividends being 
per cent. for 6 months, and the business on the road rapid- 
ly increasing: 27 steam engines, at present, run over the 
road, at rapid rates, and several others were preparing; 
26 coaches, for passengers, go each way, three times, dai- 





* The attempt at fraud was charged against major Eaton, 
as late secretary of war—a high public officer; not against 
Samuel Houston, a private man, with whom, or whose 
affairs, Mr. Stanberry, or the house, had nothing to 
do—and who was irresponsible to an action of the house, 





The latter has about the general quality of our charcoal 


whatever might have been the nature of the transaction 
suggested, 
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ly. Much coal was arriving by the road, and sold at 
Liverpool, at from 8s. to 15s. per ton. Many important 
discoveries and improvements have been latterly made. 
A road from London to Birmingham was about to be 
commenced, estimated to cost £2,400,000, being £125 
miles long, and to have ten tunnels, from 4 of a mile, to 
a mile and a quarter long. These are great labor-saving 
machines, and exceedingly reduce the cost of com modi- 
ties. ‘They transport a ton of coals or of iron, &e. thir- 
ty miles in England, for less expense than it costs to roll 
a hogshead of tobaceo an hundred yards in Virginia. But 
—‘‘old Virginia never tires,” and WILL ROLL ON! Le 
her roll on. 

Col. Long’s locomoter, on the New Castle and French 
town rail road, is highly spoken of, It lately performed 
27 miles in two hours, the whole weight moved being ten 
tons—performing 3 of these miles in 74 minutes. ‘he 
engine and its appurtenances, weigh 3 tons. ‘This was 
at the ‘gi trial, and is equal, or superior, to any of the 
English performances, 





end 

Jamaica. Some further particulars of the late servile 
insurrection in Jamaica, may be interesting—but their ad- 
monition will soon be forgotten. 

‘The value of the property destroyed, in the late insur- 
rection, is silimoated at 1,800,000 dollars—and the ex- 
pense, to the colony, of putting it down, 700,000 dollars 
more—together two millions and a half of dollars. 

The jails were yet filled with negroes, for trial—those 
condemned to death are set down at an average value of 
about 150 dollars each. 

It appears that the chiefs of the insurrection were slaves 
who had been most confided in, by their masters. ‘These 
have been put to death without merey, and in large num- 
bers, 

Martial law ceased about the Ist ult. ‘The people of 
the island, however, were in a very unpleasant state; and 
some of them were talking of the “18,000 bayonets” which 
they had—to resist the mother-country! ‘They forget that 
Hayli is close along-side of them! 

The products of Jamaica, as well as the value of its 
commodities, have rapidly deelined. Twenty-five years 
ago, about 140,000 hhds. of sugar, weighing from 1,500 
to 2,000 Ibs were made—for the last seven years, less than 
an average of 100,000. The present year will hardly ex- 
ceed 80,000, because of late events. Slaves in 1827— 
313,730. 

Wacées in Enatanp. We have several times alluded 
to the amount of wages paid for labor in England, and 
severely rebuked a Agsrrib/e disposition manifested by 
some to reduce the working people of the United States 
to the same miserable condition. We shall offer a few in- 
stances, out of the many that are accessible to us. 

A writer in the ‘‘Boston Daily Advertiser ‘‘says—The 
following extract from the Manchester Advestiser, will 
afford some idea of the price of labor in the neighbor- 
hood of Manchester. It is, perhaps, not so low in those 
districts occupied by the woollen manufacturers; but it is 
not to be supposed that there can be much difference in 
their circumstances: 

**We will now proceed to illustrate our conclusions, by 
instancing the produce of labor afforded by two or three fa- 
milies, which will suffice as specimens of many hundreds. 

**Henry Thornby, weaver, of the Croft Grimshaw Park, 
near Blackburn, has a wife and seven children, the eldest 
of whom is eleven years ofage. We give their last week’s 
work, which is a fair average. 

“The man wove three pieces of 74,*44 inches wide, 20 
yards long, 80 pickst in the inch, at Ls 9d per pieec, (the 
winding, &e. being performed by the elder chil- 

dren, ) ° ° ; ‘ ° ; - Se. 3d, 
‘*The woman wove 14 pieces of 74,33 inches 

wide, 72 picks in the inch, and 23 yards long, 

at Is. 9d. per piece, , ° : , 2 74 
**The two eldest children wove two pieces of 

super 33 inch wide, 36 picks in the ineh, and 

#4 yards long, at 1s. per piece, , ; 2 0O 








9s. 104d, 








* 74 is the number of the reed used by the weavers. 
+80 picks are the number of threads in the inch of the 
cloth. 


‘Thomas Bond residing near the foregoing, whose fz- 
mily consisted of ten, mostly grown up sons and dangh- 
ters, nine of whom are effective workers, average by theiy 
united labors, after deducting for ineidentals, about 205, 
per week.” . ) 

The Woreester (Enghnd) Herald—says—We are sor- 
ry to say that the trade of Kidderminster seriously par- 
ticipates in that stagnation and gloom which at present 
overhang the manufacturing interests of the kingdom 
generally. ‘Che number of weavers out of employ is ve- 
ry great, as may be coneluded from the faets, that, at the 


ceiving parochial relief, in addition to which there are 
300 in the poor house and hospital. 

Mr. Cobbett in one of his late Registers, copied the fol- 
lowing article from the Cambridge and Huntingdon Inde- 
pendent Press of the 10th of December:—‘*We last 
week copied from a tory paper, the Hertford County 
Press, the statement of a poor man at Ware, who, havy- 
ing been yoked by the neck to a gravel cart, was dragged 
beneath the wheel and crushed to death. Is it to be won- 
dered at that the minds of the poor become brutalized 


burden?” 

in the house of commons, Feb, 2ist, was presented a 
petition from the silk manufacturers of London and _ the 
neighborhood, complaining of distress, and attributing 
the falling off of the silk trade to the importation of silk 
goods from Lyons and other places in France. The pe- 
titioners were in a state of unexampled distress. In Beth- 
nal-green there were 1,100 persons in the poor house, ani 
6142 received parish relief. In 1825 the weekly wages 
averaged 16s. 7d.; in 1826, they fell to 7s. 9d.; and they 
were now not more than 6s., and in some kinds of work 
so low even as 2s. 10d. Vhe petitioners did not call for 
prohibition, but they wanted prolection. 

The London Courier says—‘*We understand that the 
riband trade is exceedingly bad in Coventry. We stated 
some time ago that a hand-loom weaver could not get, in 
full employ, more than 6s. or 7s. a week; but at the pre- 
sent time we are eredibly informed that they do not ave- 
rage more than 2s. 6d. a week. ‘lo talk of a man’s liv- 
ing upon this sum is preposterous. He may manage to 
linger on a miserable existenec, but live, proper? speak- 
ing, he cannot; much less can he maintain a family. The 
earnings of the power-loom weaver average about four 
times those of a hand-loom one; so that it would appear 
the former is now getting 10s. a week. ‘The Coventry 
people attribute the miserable condition of thei trade to 
the admission of French goods, and to that alone. A Tet- 
ter to the Coventry weavers, by a manufactarer, has been 
put into our hands; and we are informed that it has exei- 
eda good deal of attention among the persons to whom 
it isaddressed. The writer says that *‘without an rmme- 
diate repeal of the bill for the encouragement of the 
French trade, the manufacturers of Coventry cannot ex- 
ist; delay is destruetion.” 

These are sufficient. Take the case of ‘Henry Thornby” 
above stated—himself, his wife and two children, all wea- 
vers, and probably working at least 14 hours a day, 
earning 9s. LO4d. per week, or 242 cents—or a 
for each person. ‘“Thomas Bond,” with 9 ‘effective 
workers,” earned 488 cents, in a week, or about 54} 
cents, for each person. But some of the silk weavers, 
heads of families, were earning 2s. 6d. per week, ov 61 
cents—boarding themselves, or being subsisted by their 
parishes. 

An hundred years hence, [F all our vaeant lands shall! 
be densely populated—Lk we shall have a public debt of 


four ov five thousund millions of dollars, and a king aud 


his trappings, and appurtenant nobles and others provid- 
ed for out of the public taxes, at the cost of 40 or 50 
millions annually, with a legion of locusts, in the shape 
of government priests, devouring 50 millions more, 
and yet many heavy et ceteras—we may be reduced to 
the same condition, through the force of the domestic 
competition for employment and wages; but as we do not 
‘‘ealeulate” on either of these things, nor look quite so far 
a-head, we wish that every free American may earn at 
least one dollar a day, for average wages; and if it were 
so that he could earn two dollars, so much the better !— 
for, as we have oftentimes observed, in exact proportion 





to the average rate of wages paid for labor, every coul- 











present time, no less than 779 heads of families are re- — 


while their tasks are asstmilated to those of the beasts of | 
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sey fe protpe istre ve f the mass 
b try is rous or distressed. We speak o 
TV eacade— “te bone and sinew,” and ‘‘the salt.” 
The rich can live well almost any where. 





Forsign News. London papers of the 7th March 
have been received. They contain no important news, ex- 
cept that 45 new cases of cholera were reported in London 
on the 6th of March, 16 deaths, 17 recoveries, and 92 re- 
maining; 26 new cases were reported at Glasgow on the 
3d of March, and afew at several other places; also that 
the disease had appeared amonga cargo of 250 convicts, 
embarked for New Holland. Some of the cases were very 
violent, but the progress of the disease seems feeble, and 
many insist that it mainly exists because of the wretched- 
ness of the people. 

The reform question was not decided, and there was 
much speculation as to the management of it, and its effects. 

Many persons were leaving England for America—and 
several cargoes of paupers may be expected soon to arrive 
in the United States. Should we not return this compli- 
ment, by sending a few cargoes of worn-out negroes to 
England? ' 

It is expected that the tithe system will be abolished as 
to Ireland, and some other system resorted to, to feed and 

Viatten the government-priests. 

France was quiet, and great preparations were making 

‘to celebrate the carnival ! " 

Leopold has established a ‘council of war” for the trial 

and punishment of crimesagainst the state. It is severely 
q reprobated in the London papers, 
* Holland, Spain, Portugal, &e. remain as at the last 
dvices. Don Pedro was received with great joy at 
*Terceira, and, it wasthought, would first attempt the con- 
Tyuest of Madeira. ‘The young prince of Bavaria is to be 
NKing of Greece—a lad “‘of straw.” A French force of 
1,100 men had landed at Ancona—the Austrian general 
‘announced their arrival in a very friendly manner, and 
‘some reform in the ‘‘states of the church” was expected. 
)Cardinal Albani has issued what is called the ‘bloody 
edict” at Bologna, because of the severity of its provisions. 
‘Italy, generally, is ina wretched condition, 
THE VICE prEsIDENCY. Ata meeting of the Jackson 
+ members of the legislature of the state of Wew Jersey, 
) the following resolutions were adopted: 
> Resolved, ‘That we recommend our fellow citizen 
* Mahlon Dickerson, asa suitable candidate, to be sup- 
} ported by the delegation of New Jersey in that Conyen- 
- tion, and that they be requested to present his name as the 
| first choice of New Jersey. 
~ Resolved, That we view the recent proceedings in the 
» senate of the United States, in resisting the nomination of 
)Mr. Van Buren, while he was prosecuting a negotiation 
» of the highest importance to the country, and thereby sub- 
| jecting us to expense, and our interest to jeopardy, as an 
sact of wanton, unprecedented, and totally unjustifiable 
Sparty violence, e.g the character of the senate, 
sand deserving the unqualified reprobation of the people. 
» And therefore, resolved further: ‘That the delegation of 
' New Jersey, be requested to support .Wartin Van Buren 
as the second choice of New Jersey for the vice presidency. 




















> The Philadelphia Inquirer, the Pennsylvania official, 
"has a full and exact calculation of the votes for vice presi- 
dent, at the ensuing election. It gives Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana Illinois, Missouri, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and 5 in Maryland to Martin 
Van Buren—one hundred and ninety-nine votes: Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware and 5 in Maryland, 42 votes, to Mr. Sergeant: 
>7in Vermontto Mr. Elimaker, and 30 in Pennsylvania 
~ to Mr. ,Wilkins—and regards the votes of South Carolina 
and Louisiana [16] as doubt-ful. 

At the legislative caucus, held at Albany, on the 2tst 
of March, after the appointment of delegates to attend the 
Baltimore convention, many resolutions were passed— 
among them the following: 

Resolved, That the attempts of the opposition to em- 
barrass and distract the democracy of the country in the 
_ selection of a candidate for the office of vice president, in 
_ the place of the present incumbent, and thereby to pre- 

_ Yent an election by the people, and to devolve the choice 





tn _ a sa 





upon the senate of the United States, should admonish us 
that sectional preferences and state partialitics ought to 
yield to the general good: And no mode seems to be so 
well calculated to unite the democracy of the country, 
and to insure suceess to the cause of the administration, 
as the convention to be held at Baltimore. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat this wanton attack on the fair fame of 
Mr. Van Buren, has endeared him still more to the peo- 
ple ofhis native state, and rivetted more firmly their af- 
feetions; that we regret his rejection, therefore, not on 
account of any injury it can visit upon him—for we know 
that the people of this country will never permit a faith- 
ful public servant to suffer unjustly—but, on account of 
the injury inflicted upon the public interests and the re- 
proach cast upon the character of the nation, both in its 
domestic and foreign relations. 

Resolved, ‘That the answer of the president to the 
communication of the republican members of the legis- 
lature in relation to Mr. Van Buren’s rejection, evin- 
ccs a more than Roman firmnessin the discharge of his 
publie duties. Whilstit expresses his undiminished con-. 
fidence in the ability and integrity of Mr. Van Buren, it, 
at the same time, assumes the responsibility of the in- 
structions and maintains their correctness, and puts at 
rest, forever, the hollow pretences of those who deem no 
sacrifice of the public interests, or of private character, 
too great for the promotion of objects of personal and 
political aggrandizement. 

Resolved, That gen. Jackson is alvcady nominated in 
the hearts of his countrymen, for a re-election to the ex- 
alted station which he now holds: And we only respond 
to the universal wish of the democratic party in every 
town and county in the state, when we again present the 
name of Andrew Jackson, for a re-election to office, the 
duties of which he has discharged with so much honor to 
himself and usefulness to the nation. 

Resolved, That Mr. Clay’s allusion to the politics of 
N. York, was undignified in an honorable senator from a 
sister state, and unjust towards the republicans of this state. 

Resolved, That after witnessing the noble efforts of 
Jackson and Van Buren, during the late war, in resist- 
ing all the encroachments of the British, and in sustain- 
ing the honor of their country—it will require some bet- 
ter evidence than the assertion of Daniel Webster, who 
was the master spirit of the party which was indi- 
directly aiding the common enemy by opposing our own 
government—to persuade an intelligent and patriotic peo- 
people, that Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, 
are deficient in **true patriotism and sound American feel- 
ing,”’ or that they would surrender the honor of their own 
country to conciliate the favor of England or any foreign 
nation, 

The following awful and strange matters make one of 
the late Jerenvads in the Richmond Enquirer, derived 
from the ‘“‘Banner of the Constitution.” The compli- 
ments paid to Pennsylvania are extraordinary ones! 

** But although Pennsylvania has wholly deserted the 
principles of the old republican party, a roajority still 
adhere to the title of democracy, which merely means the 
advocacy of certain men. Of these men, gen. Jackson 
isan especial favorite. ‘The devotion to him is altogether 
personal, without reference to his course of policy, and, 
let that course be wuat it may, he can rely with certainty 
upon her vote. With reference, however, to the vice 
presidency, there does not exist the same devotion to Mr. 
Van Buren. ‘That gentleman, in our humble estimation, 
cannotin any event calculate upon her vote at the next 
election. ‘The late proceedings at Harrisburg show, con- 
clusively, that a Pennsylvania candidate will be run with 
general Jackson, although there cannot be entertained 
the slightest prospect of his success. Out of Pennsylva- 
hia, we are not able to perceive the chance of a single 
vote for the Pennsylvania candidate. ‘The southern and 
south-western states, which are contending for vital con- 
stitutional principles, cannot support him. Ohio, New 
Jersey, New York, Maine, and New Hampshire, we are 
assured, will not support him, and the vote of Pennsyl- 
vania may, therefore, be considered as thrown away—and, 
as we think, purposely thrown away. And why? the 
reader will perhaps inquire. For the very simple ob- 
ject of endeavoring to defeat an election by the people 





and to throw the choice upon the senate. 
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‘*This course of proceeding will no doubt strike those 
who are not acquainted with the polities of Pennsylvania, 
as very extraordinary, and they will naturally inquire: 
what isthe motive for it?—This can be easily answered. 
The calculation is, that Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Sergeant 
will be the two highest candidates returned, and that, as 
the senate will have to make choice between these two in- 
dividuals, the latter being a Pennsylvanian, and imbued 
with all the political principles now advocated by what is 
called the great Jackson party of Pennsylvania, will be the 
successful candidate, and, in the event of the death of the 
a will bring into power all those prine:ples.— 

‘his calculation is looked upon as certain. It is argued 
that the same majority of the senate which rejected Mr. 
Van Buren’s nomination as minister to England, being 
the identical same individuals, asno change will take place 
in the senate before the 4th of March, 1833, will also op- 
pose his elevation to the vice presidency. And, in order 
to make assurance doubly sure, machinery is already at 
work, we have reasons for believing, to elicit from the 
legislature of Pennsylvania some resolution equivalent to 
instructing her senators not to vote for Mr. Van Buren. 
Should this be accomplished, the strength of that gentle- 
man will be reduced in the senate, and the result will be 
ores entirely in the hands of Messrs. Hayne, Miller, 

oindexter, and Moore. As to the course which these 
gentlemen will pursue, others are as well qualified to 


judge as we are, and we shall therefore pursue the subject 
no further.” 


ee 


Famtry provision. The London Morning Chronicle 


says of lord Plunket: 

**As if the Irish seals, with eight thousand a year and 
the patronage attached to that office, were not sufficient, 
one of his sons, the honorable Thomas Plunket, has got 
the deanary of Devon with £2,500 a year; a second, the 
honorable David Plunket, is prothonotary of the court of 
«)mmon pleas, with a salary of £1,500 a year, and also 
first examiner of the same court, emoluments unknown; 
a third, the honorable Patrick Plunket, is counsel to the 
office of the chief remembrancer of the equity side of 
the exchequer, and also purse-bearer in the court of 
chancery; a fourth, the honorable John Plunket, is as- 
sistant-barrister of the county of Meath; and a fifth, (if 
we mistake not), is a beneficed clergyman in the diocese 
of Dublin!!” 

This is a fine specimen. But we well know an old 
gentleman who had an office himself,and his three sons- 
tn-law were in very warm places, at the same time; and 
think we have seen it stated, thata member of congress 
from “down” east has seven of his immediate family ‘‘pro- 
vided for.” 

0 @ Qt — 
TWENTY SECOND CONGRESS—tist SESSION. 


SENATE. 
April12. Mr. Hayne reported the bill authorising a 


transfer from the naval service, with amendments. 

Mr. Dickerson laid before the senate instructions re- 
ceived from the legislature of New Jersey, favorable to 
= passage of the bill pensioning the revolutionary mi- 

itia. 

The appropriation bill being under consideration, 

Mr. Clay rose to call the attention of the senate to the 
phn under the head of diplomatic services for a 
charge to Guatemala. He had already taken oceasion to 
state to the senate that he did not think the government 
required to be represented by a diplomatic agent at that 
court. He felt an interest in this matter; because the 
abolition of this agency was one of the measures of re- 
trenchment recommended by the administration of Mr. 
Adams; and if the present administration is indisposed to 
redeem any of its own pledges of reform, he hoped that 
at least those of the last administration would be left un- 
disturbed. According to the latest accounts there were 
two presidents there. ‘he one who held the power had 
been obliged to march from Guatemala to St. Salvador, 
for the purpose of meeting his rival, and we were yet to 
learn the result of that meeting. If civil war was actually 
raging, it would be improper to send an agent at this 
time. If it were not, the commerce of the country was 
not of suificient importance to justify the measure—the 
whole profits on it would not defray the expenses of the 
mission, The number of our foreign missions had in- 








— 


creased within a few years from fourteen to eighteen oy 
nineteen. 

Mr. Clay then moved to strike out the appropriation : 
of salary and outfit for a minister to Guatemala. 
Messrs. Tazewell and Smith said if the present oppo. 
sition had been made, while the nomination of this ch 
was pending, there were doubts whether they would haye 
voted as they had done. The former gentleman said tha 
as the senate had created the office, he felt unwilling ty 
annul it by asort of side-blow. He had not seen the ne. 
cessity of sending the mission to Guatemala; but the se. 
nate had, on a former occasion, determined otherwise, 
when a greater necessity did not exist than at present, 
He differed with the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Smith) as to the value of the trade. Under the captain. 
generalship of Guatemala there were but two ports—ihe 
one so insignificant that it had escaped his recollection, 
The other Umoa; so miserabijeand sickly a place was this 
Omoa, that no white men were living there. The gen. 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Smith) had spoken of a ves. 
sel which belonged to one of his constituents which had 
made 10,000 or $20,000 profit on a cargo to St. Blas 
that was a port, said Mr. ‘T’. in Mexico, not in Guatemala, 

Several other gentlemen spoke, and the motion was 
finally lost, ayes 8, nays 30. Adjourned. 

April13. The vice president laid before the senate a 
communication from the secretary of the treasury, show. 
ing the amount of daties which would be repealed, if the 
bill now before the senate, to repeal certain duties, should 

ass. 
5 The vice president also communicated a letter from the 
secretary of state, relative to the exemption of Portuguese 
vessels from tonnage duties. 

Mr. Johnston introduced a supplement to a bill, autho- 
rising the territory of Florida, to open a canal through 
the public lands. 

Two or three small bills being passed—the senate, re- 
sumed the consideration of the general appropriation bill. 

Mr. Miller, of S. C. moved to strike out the word 
‘‘France” in the clause appropriating certain outfits, and 
also to change the amount of appropriation from $36,000 
to 27,000, so as to strike out the appropriation for an out- 
fit fora minister to France. He was of opinion that the 
senate ought not before hand to make this appropriation, 
and thus to furnish the president with a pretext to re- 
cal the present minister, and make a new appointment 
during the recess. Mr. Miller avowed his object to be, 
if Mr. Rives should come home in the recess, to prevent 
a new appointment. If the Cig ‘chose to appoint 
a minister during the recess, he might provide him with 
an outfit outof the contingent fund. Regarding it as 
doubtful whether the president had the power to appoint 
during the recess, he would not consent to confer it by le- 
gislation. 

Mr. Smith said Mr. Rives had asked leave to eome 
home. The president had asked for an outfit for his suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. Chambers thought the present administration had 
exercised a censurable pagrentass but he did not go the 
length of the gentleman from 8. Carolina, Mr. Miller. 
He thought cases might occur, where the president could 
properly appoint in the recess of the senate. 

Mr. Clay coincided in the opinion that cases may or- 
cur, in which it would be proper for the president to send 
out ministers during the recess. But this was a right to 
be exercised with great prudenee. He was inclined how- 
ever to vote forthe amendment of the gentleman from 
S. C. because there was money enough in the fund appro- 
priated for contingencies. It had inereased very much, 
and it was seldom that any of it was expended. During 
the late administration, by a proper economy, nearly the 
whole of this contingent fan had been saved; and in the 
last year of that administration, such had been the aecu- 
mulation of the fund in preceding years, that not a cent 
of appropriation was asked for under this head. It could 
not therefore be necessary to make a specific appropriation 
for this object. 

Mr. loot suggested an amendment; to make the outfit 
available, if a minister were appointed ‘‘by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. ”’ 

Mr. Smith said, ifthe bill were so amended, it would 
have no effect on the president. He knew what were his 





constitutional rights and would exercise them. 
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Mr. Holmes. What! was the senate to betold that 
the opinion of the senate would have no effect on the pre- 
sident? No effect? Was the senate to be told that the 
president would bid defiance to the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Miller declined to.accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from Connecticut. If the president had de- 
termined that Mr. Rives should return, let him make the 
nomination now and that eee might be made. 

Messrs. T'yler, Forsyth and King were opposed to the 
pro sition. 

Mr. Clay stated the practice of the government, with 
respect to the contingent fund, under Mr. Madison’s ad- 
ministration, and advocated the propriety of a uniform 
decorum towards a co-ordiuate branch of the government, 
and closed with stating that, without going into a discus- 
sion of constitutional right, which he thought unnecessary, 
it was sufficient to show that the contingent fund would co- 

ver the outfit. 


Mr. Tazewell expressed his satisfaction that the atten- 
tion of the senate had been drawn to this subject. He had 
always felt a strong desire to know to what objects this 
contingent fund might be properly applied. He entered 
into an explanation or history of the contingent fund and 
of our foreign missions. He contended that the expense 
of appointments in the recess of the senate were intended 
to be met by the contingent fund. 

After a few words from Mr. Clay, in explanation of 
one or two points, the question was taken on the motion 
of Mr. Miller to amend, and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, John- 
ston, Knight, Miller,Prentiss, Robbins,Seymour,Sprague, 
Tazewell, Tomlinson, Waggaman, W ebster—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dick- 
erson, Dudley, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, King, 
Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robinson, Smith, Tipton, 
Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins—21. 

The vote being a tie, the vice president then voted in 
the affirmative, so that the motion to amend was agrecd 
to 


Mr. Clay then moved to amend the bill by striking out 
so much as provides for a minister to Belgium. 

Mr. Clay expressed his perfect belief that the present 
administration and their friends were anxious to fulfil all 
the pledges of fd which they had given, and he was 
now about to afford them an opportunity in the amend- 
ment he had proposed. Here was a proposition to create 
a mission toa new power. Had it been a republic in- 
stead of a monarchy, he might perhaps have felt a little 
more willingness to make the appropriation. He enter- 
tained no unkind feeling towards the gentleman nominat- 
ed. He regarded him as a gentleman well qualified to do 
honor to the country, and if the mission were to be creat- 
ed, he would vote for him with pleasure. But this was 
a new court. The ink was not dry, the monarch hardly 
on the throne, the sceptre scarcely in his hand. He had 
not even deigned to send any one tothis country. He 
would prefer, himself, to send a minister to the Hanseatic 
republic, than to the upstart king of Belgium, who was 
not seated on the throne by the will of the people, but by 
the act of a few sovereigns. 


Mr. Hayne expressed his willingness to redeem any 
pledge which he had given on the subject of reform and 
retrenchment; and if all the pledges should not be re- 
deemed, the fault should not rest wi him. He, however, 
thought the present ease did not come within the rule.— 
He thought we should be represented at Belgium, and 
concluded by passing eulogy on the individual nominated. 

Mr. Forsyth : should vote for the appropriation. 

Mr. Smith disclaimed all connection with retrench- 
ment and reform. He stated that eases of a serious cha- 
racter were likely to arise out of the recent troubles in 
Belgium. A constituent of his had lost property at An- 
twerp to the amount of $30,000, and was solicitousto know 
how he should obtain reparation. 

Mr. Miller thought that a minister ought to be sent to 
Belgium, and he should vote for the appropriation. 

Mr. Webster had not understood the senator from Ken- 
tucky as making any formal motion, and he hoped that 
he had not done so. “He thought there was no precedent 
for bringing the Belgium mission before the senate. He 
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the question of expediency, and suggested whether it was 
the proper course for gentlemen to draw into legislative 
discussion, matters exclusively belonging to the executive 
branch. 

Mr. Tazewell expressed a different view, considering 
that granting the appropriation created the office. The 
whole difficulty arose out of the house of representatives 
doing what they had no right to do, by appropriating 
money for an office which had not been created. 

Mr. Ewing moved that the senate now adjourn. 

Mr. Poindexter moved that when the senate adjourns, 
it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

Mr. Tazewell expressed a hope that the senate would 
meet to-morrow to go into executive business. 

Mr. Webster expressed his willingness to go into thie 
executive business. 


Mr. Tazewell said he meant into this executive business, 
and no other. 

Mr. Marcy said he should feel it his duty to move to 
take up other executive business. 

Mr. Tuzewell said he should vote against any such mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Poindexter then withdrew his motion. The senate 
then adjourned. 


Aprili14. The senate took up several bills, passed in 
the house of representatives, relative to the District of 
Columbia; which were read the first and second time and 
referred. 

After considering some private bills, the senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business and con- 
tinued engaged therein a considerable time, and then ad- 
journed. 

Aprili6. Mr. Forsyth reported a bill to exempt ves- 
sels coming from Portugal from the duties on tonnage. 
Mr. Clay made a report on the subject of the public 
lands, accompanied by a bill to appropriate for a limited 
time, the proceeds of the publie lands. There was an 
opposition made to the second reading of the bill by Mr. 
Benton; when, on motion of Mr. Smith, for the purpose 
of taking up the appropriation bill, the bill just reported 
was ordered to lie on the table. Mr. Clay then. moved 
the printing of the bill and report, and to print 3,000 ex- 
tra copies. Mr. Chambers moved 5,000—this motion 
led toa lively diseussion. Mr. Smith also moved to lay this 
motion onthe table, which motion was negatived—ayes 4, 
noes 40. Ofthe report 5,000 extra copies were ordered 
to be printed. The senate then adjourned. 


April 17. The vice. president laid before the senate 
two executive communications: the first a report of the 
secretary of war, in reply to a resolution relative to the 
coustruction of the military road in Maine, and the other 
the correspondence between the secretary of the treasury 
and the collectors on the subject of duties, &e. 

On motion of Mr. Miller, it was ordered that 5,000 
copies of a report prepared by the secretary of the senate, 
containing a statement, in alphabetical order, of all the 
articles imported into the U. States, with a list of the 
duties imposed on each, and a list of those which are free 
of duty, be printed for the use of the senate. 

The senate then resumed the general appropriation bill. 
An amendment moved by Mr. Pomdexter reduging the 
appropriation for a minister to Colombia, was negatived, 
ayes 20, noes 21, 

The bill was then reported to the senate as amended. 
Some discussion took place on the amendment made in 
committee, adding 60,000 to the appropriation made by 
the house for the contingencies in the judicial department, 
and the amendment was not concurred in—ayes 15, noes 
24. Before the bill was gone through with, the seuate ad- 
journed. 


April 18. The chair communicated to the senate a 
message from the president of the United States, enclos- 
ing areport from the seeretary of the treasury, in angwer 
to a resolution of the 3d inst. calling for a statement of the 
amount of imports from, and exports to, the European 
ports in the possession of Great Britain, &c.; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Buckner’s resolution, offered yesterday, on the 
subject of the public lands, was laid on the table, at the 





should vote for the appropriation. He should not go into 


suggestion of Mr. Clay, 2 similar resolution having been 
adopted. 
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Mr. Dallas, with leave, introduced a bill supplemen- 

tary to the act for the punishment of certain crimes— 
twice read and referred. 

The bill to extend the benefits of vaceination among the 
Indians was amended, and ordered to a third reading—30 
to 11. 

Some proceedings were had on the geveral appropria- 
tion bill. The bill to exempt Portuguese vessels from 
certain tonnage duties, was ordered to a third reading. 

April 19. A message was received from the president 
of United States, enclosing copies of the several In- 
dian treaties which had been negotiated within the last 
three years: 

After other proceedings, the general appropriation bill 
was further discussed, as to striking out the item for an 
out-fit to France, in the midst of which an order from 
the house of representatives was received requesting the 
senate to permit Messrs. Grundy, Ewing, Buckner aud 
Tipton to attend the house, as witnesses in the trial of 
Samuel Houston. Leave was granted, and the senate ad- 
journed, 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, April15. Mr. Mercer reported a bill to em- 
power the state of Llinois to surrender certain lands 
granted by the United States, and to provide more effee- 
tually for the construction of a canal from the river Hli- 
nois to lake Michigan. 

Mr. Jenifer presented sundry resolutions of the general 
assembly of Maryland, recommending the creetion of ad- 
ditional fortifications, and the establishment of a national 
foundry, ke.—veferred. 

A number of bills relating to the District of Columbia, 
which had been ordered to be engrossed for a thing read- 
ing, were severally read and passed. 

Communications from the secretaries of state and war 
were laid before the house. 

Several private bills were taken up and disposed of 
and then the house adjourned. 

Saturday, April 14. On motion of Mr. Verplanck, the 
committee on the judiciary were instructed to inquire and 
report on the expediency of giving further security to 
property in copy rights, by providing for the recording of 
transfers of, or assignments thereof, in the offices of the 
clerks of district courts of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Burd, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on internal improvement 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of causing a 
survey and examination to be made of the ground between 
Cumberland, Md. and the Pennsylvania canal, near Hol- 
lidaysburg, in Huntingdon county, Pa. with a view of 
connecting the Ohio aud Chesapeake canal by a vail road, 
commencing at Cumberland aforesaid, and terminating at 
the Pennsylvania canal at or near Hollidaysburg or New- 
ry, in Huntingdon county aforesaid, as may appear most 


ae 
“he ease of the Wiseassett coll ctor again occupied the 
attention of the house during the hour usually devoted to 
such business, 

The speaker laid before the house the following letter 
from the hon. Wm. Stanberry, of Ohio. 
To the hon. A. Stevenson, speaker of house of repres. 

Sir: I was waylaid in the street, near to my boarding 
house, last night, about, 8 o’clock, and attacked, knocked 
down by a bludgeon, and severely bruised and wounded 
by Samuel Houston, late of ‘Tennessee, for words spoken 
in my place in the house of representatives; by reason 
of which I am confined to my bed, and unable to dis- 
charge my duties in the house, and attend to the inte- 
rests of my constituents. | communicate this information 
to you, aml request that you will lay it before the house. 
Very respeetfully yours, WILLIAM STANBERRY, 

“Member of the I. 2. from Ohio. 

April 14, 1852. 

Mr. Vance thereupon offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the speaker dg issue his warrant, di- 
rected to the sergeant-at-arms attending to the house, 
commanding him to take in custody, wherever to be 
found, the body of Samuel Houston, and the same in his 
custody to keep, subject to the further order and disere- 
tion of the house. 

Mr. V. quoted, in support of his motion, two prece- 
dents, one in 1795, inthe case of Randal and Whitney, 
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two land speculators, who had proposed a bribe, in lands | | 
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or money, to two members of the house, on condition of 
the passage of a certain bill, which proposal the membeys 
had laid before the house, as the basis of a motion sinj- 
lav to that which he had now made. 


collected by many of those now present. 


of a personal assault, for words spoken in debate. Burt, 
believing it to be at least as great a violation of the priyj- 
leges of the house, to assault a member, in the public 
streets, for what he had uttered in a debate, as to offer 
him a bribe with a view to car a desired measure 
through the house, he had thought it proper to follow the 
precedent, and had therefore put his resolution into the 
same words which had been employed on these oceasions, 

Mr. Polk said it occured to him that such a resolution 
as this required some consideration, He had supposed 
that the utmost extent to whieh any gentleman would 
think of going, would be to propose an inquiry by a com- 
mittee. ‘This resolution assumed the faet that a contempt 
on the house had been committed, and that the house pos- 
sessed the power to punish it. A great difference of 
opinion always had existed as to the power of that house 
to punish asa contempt, any act which did not inter- 
rupt or impede the business of the house. Yet what 
did this resolution propose? It not only asserted the 
doctrine, that the house might punish an aet not com- 
mitted in its presenee, or interrupting its proceedings, 
but itis proposed that, without further inquiry, they 
should deprive a citizen of his liberty, and direct their 
sergeant-at-arms to seize and hold him in custody. Mr. P. 
did not admit that the house possessed any such power. 
He had turned to one or two precedents, and would recal 
the attention of the house to one of them; he alluded to 
the attack, three or four years ago, on the private seercta- 
ry of the president, whet bearing an official communieca- 
tion from the president to the two houses of congress.— 
‘That assault was committed in the rotunda of the capitol, 
during the session of the two houses, and when the seere- 
tary was on his way. trom, his house to the senate, to deli- 


.ver the message with which he was charged to that body. 


‘The president had communicated the cireumstances of 
the case ina message. ‘The attack was made in the eapi- 
tol, and during the hours in which the house was in ses- 
sion. In that case, certainly as aggravated as this, so far 
as the offence committed may be regarded as a contempt 
of the house, the house had gone no farther than to ap- 
point a committee, It had not deprived a citizen of his 
liberty, but had sent the subject to a seleet committec. 
The result was a divided report. “The committee had 
been as equally divided as its number would admit. “The 
report of the minority had been drawn up by Mr. PAglip 
P. Barbour, then a distinguished member of this house, 
a distinguished jurist, and now a judge of one of the 
courts of the U. States, in Virginia. Mr. P. read a para- 
graph from the report, and said he coincided in its doc- 
trines; which affirmed that the house had no power to 
punish for eontempts unless in those eases, where its de- 
liberations had been directly interfered with. "The re- 
port of the majority affirmed that the house did possess 
the power, but that the case presented was not one in 
which it ought to act. Mr. P. contended that that case 
was as gross a violation of the privilege of the house as 
the present. 

He did not appearas the advocate of the person charged 
with the assault. He regretted that the event had oceurred; 
and he spoke of it only in reference to the power of the 
house, in the premises. “lhe house not being in session, 
one of its members had been, assaulted in the strects.— 
Were not the laws of the district open to the member? 
was not the individual who had assaulted him punishable 
by law, and was not that individual, whatever his con- 
duet might have been, guaranteed by the constitution to a 
trial by jury? It was said that the house was the aggrieved 
body, and if this was the case, did it thereby obtain the 
right of taking into its own hands the judicial, legislative 
and exeeutive power? Might it by a summary process 
call a citizen before it and punish him? 

On the doctrine of contempts as held in the British par- 
liament, he observed, that that body punished as con- 


The other case wa, 
that of John Anderson, which he presumed woald be re. 7 
In both cases . | 

breach of privilege had been alleged to have been com. 
mitted by an attempt. to bribe members of the house, — 
Mr. V. had not been able to find any ease in precedent | 
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district would remain unrepresented as long as he was 
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) some interference with the privileges of the house, and 
, some interruption to the due course of its deliberations’ 














ts a great variety of actions—its power to prnish 
pao 1a vt ped be undefined and unlimited—individuals 
had been punished by transportation, and by fine and im- 
prisonment, for even she gpmn an assault upon a com- 
moner. He conceived it could not be so under our 
vernment. Mr. P. asked whether it was not equal- 
y a contempt of the house for a citizen to challenge one 
of its members to mortal combat? Should’a member of 
a co-ordinate branch call a member of that house into the 
field to mortal combat, would not that be as much a con- 
tempt also as this? And has not that been done, and been 
ssed by without notice’? Or, if the head of an executive 
epartment should do the same thing, would not the breach 
of privilege be as great? And was not that done a few 
vears ago’ Where was the limit to such a power if you 
take cognizance of such cases as this? He cited several 
eases, endeavored to show their analogy to the present, 
and concluded by denying the power of the house. 


Mr. Vance said that in those cases to which he had re- 
ferred the order for arrest had been recorded unanimous- 
iy, and he believed this was the first time in which it had 
been refused to a member who rose in his place, and pre- 
sented a case of breach of privilege. ‘The gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Polk), contended that there had 
been no breach of privilege, because there had been no 
interruption to the deliberations of the house. But Mr. 
V. was apt to imagine, that, if the gentleman himself had 
been waylaid and knocked down, he would have found it 
a great interruption to his own deliberations, and that his 


confined to bed. ‘The exemptions provided in the con- 
stitution were not merely personal in their design. They 
were intended for the benefit, not so much of the mem- 
bers themselves, as of their constituents, in order that 
they should not remain unrepresented on that floor. ‘The 
gentleman made very light of the matter; but Mr. Y. 
would put a case that would show whether it was a small 
matter or not. Suppose that the house, (as had often 
happened), should be equally divided in sentiment in re- 
ference to some measure, which the executive, for the 
time being, had very much at heart. In order to carry 
that measure, he would have to get some of his myrmi- 
dons to knock down two or three of the members in op- 
position, and disable them from attendance in the house, 
and his object would at once be effected. He should be 
glad to know whether the gentleman would not think that 


Mr. Jenifer, of Maryland, called for the reading of the 
letterof Mr. Stanberry, and observed that he did not sup- 
ose it possible that a single voice could have been raised 
in that house or nation against the exercise of a power 
which must be dictated by common sense. “The constitu- 
tion imperatively called upon them, as representatives of 
the people, to protect themselves in the exercise of their 
duty. He read the article of the constitution conferring 
the power, and maintained it to be the duty of the house 
to protect itself from assassins. Mr. J. concluded by de- 
manding the yeas and nays on the resolution. 

Mr. Speight, of North Carolina, moved to amend the 
resolution by striking out all after the word ‘*Resolved,” 
and inserting the following: 
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that they really meant. And when the gentleman spoke 
about the president employing myrmidons to knock down 
members of the house, it was not hard to understand his 
allusion. 

Mr. Vance said, that he had put a case only by way of 
illustration. If he had not the right to illustrate his own 
argument, by supposing a case which might happen, then 
there were norights that he did possess in that house. 
The member from Tennessee (Mr. Polk) had said that 
knocking’down one of the members of the house, was no 
interference with its privileges. Mr. V. held the op- 
posite opinion, and he had a right to illustrate it im such a 
manner as he thought proper. 

Mr. Speight said that he had understood the gentle- 
man to have a political allusion, but he was glad the gen- 
tleman had retracted it. 

Mr. Vance said he retracted nothing. 

Mr. Speight regretted the gentleman had thought it 
necessary to employ such language. 

Mr. Doddridze, after calling for the reading of the 
case of Anderson, which was done, observed, that as the 
gentleman from Ohio followed the precedent which 
had been set in cases of this character, it ought to be 
adopted without further discussion, unless gentlemen 
meant deliberately to give notice to the world that 
they would permit a band of assassins to way-lay and 
murder as many members of the house as they pleased, 
and that, instead of apprehending them, the house would 
take measures to give them timely opportunities to es- 
cape. He moved the previous question. 

_But the house refused to sustain the motion——ayes 58, 
noes not counted. | 


Mr. Coulter, of Pa. then rose and said: In the case 
which the gentleman from ‘Tennessee (Mr. Polk) had 
referred to, in which two reports, one from the majority, 
and another from the minority, of a select committee had 
been presented to the house. Mr. C. had been a member 
of the committee and had voted with the majority. He 
had not concurred with the majority in their report. But 
it was due to himself in explanation of the vote he was 
now about to give to say, that, although he coneurred with 
the majority in the result to which they had come, he 
had not agreed with them in the reasons which they had 
set forth in their report. Those reasons had been drawn 
up by a very able member of that committee, and they 
were peculiarly the reasons of that member. ‘hey cor- 
responded to the doctrine advanced by the same gentle- 
manin the case of Anderson; but which bad been over- 
ruled by a very large majority of the house. Mr. Coul- 
ter had not concuvred with the majority, as to the pro- 
pricty of proceeding against a man who had assaulted the 
private secretary of the late president, because he did not 
know that the individuel assaulted sustained any official 
character whatever. He was neither a member of the 
house, nor an officer of the house. ‘The office he nomi- 
nally held was an office not known to the constitution or 
the law, and it had not ayp;peared to him necessary to the 
maintaining a duc and regular intereourse between the 
executive and legisiative branches of the gov ernment, that 
the immunities conferred upon members should be ex- 
tended to the president’s messenger, inasmuch as there 
were other mediums through which he might communi- 





That a select committee be appointed, to whom shall 
be referred the communieation of the hon. Wiliam Stan- | 
berry, a member of this house from the state of Ohio, in 
relation to an assault committed on hin by Same! Hous- 
fon, with power to take such steps as will insure a thorough 
investigation of the transaction. 

Mr. Speight observed that he should not have said one 
word on the present occasion, had he not w itnessed an at- 
tempt to give to the question before the house a wrong | 
direction. He alluded to the concludine remarks of the | 
featleman from Ohio, (Mr. Vance) a gentleman for whom 
he cutertained much respeet and with whom le had been 
In habits of constant iutercourse, for the last three years. 
Mr. 8. thought that no course ought to be taken im this 
matter which was calculated to elicit party fecling. "The 
case had nothing to do with party distinctions. 

; — Vance inquired to what remarks the gentleman al- 
uded, 


Mr. Speight replied that every body knew when gen- 





Uemen spoke hypothetically in that house, what it was 


cate with both houses. If the house were to adopt the 
course proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
‘Mr. Speight), they would apply the touch of the torpe- 
do to the sanitary power of the house, vested in it by the 
constitution. He should vote against theamendment. The 
evil might have been done—the perpetrator might have 
fled—the deliberation of the house might have been pre- 
vented, and it would not heal the breach made in the con- 
stitution, nor bind up the broken integrity of this go- 
verument, to send a messenger after the offender. All the 
evil would have been accomplished. ‘he power ot 
punishing contempts resulted trom the right and the pow- 
er of self preservation. The house must necessarily 
possess in itself the power of protecting its own delibera- 
tious. But according to the course proposed, before they 
could eall the extreme power of the constitution into ex- 
ercise, all the mischief might have been perpetrated. 

if a member, whose person had been assailed in the 
public streets for words uttered in debate, was to be 
thrown off to a distance till reports of committees were 
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preveres and debated, they might as well leave him to 
ring his complaint before the court of the District, and 
thus subject the privilege of that house—of that house 
did he say ’—no—the privileges and rights of the penne. 
of the United States, to the Turelentieia and award of 
the court which sat in a neighboring building. He said 
the privileges of the American people: for this was not 
a question as to the privileges of the member from Ohio— 
it touched the people of Ohio. Should the house deny the 
process asked for by the resolution, and refuse to exer- 
cise the power, which even the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, himself admitted it to possess, they would not cast a 
slight upon the gentleman from Ohio. ‘They would do 
him no injury; for he possessed a spirit which would raise 
him above the indignity he had received; but they would 
inflict a blow upon the people whose representative he 
was, and for the preservation and vindication of whose 
rights the power to punish had been vested in that house. 
r. C. said he would puta case; and while he did so, he 
should not admit that if a member spoke by way of illus- 
tration of a case he chose to suppose as possible, that he 
was to be understood as speaking of the powers that were. 
He spoke not of one or of another particular individual, 
but of man as he was then, had ever been, and ever would 
be, however clothed with the ermine of office. The case 
he would suppose was one not unlikely to occur, as the 
lamentable experience of all past ages would but too ful- 
ly prove. Suppose the executive of this government 
ould seek to draw within his grasp a greater amount 
of power than by the constitution legitimately pertained 
to him; and following in that track, which had been stea- 
dily pursued by men in power since the first history of 
human government, should find it necessary to the ac- 
complishment of his purpose, to still the voice of the 
people’s representatives, in that house of the people, 
where their grievances were set forth, where their voice 
ought of right to be heard, and where, he trusted, it 
would never be suppressed. How was the safety of the 
representative to be secured? Did any man suppose that 
the people’s representative was to come there with dag- 
gers under his clothes, with pistols-in his pockets, or with 
troops of armed friends to defend him? No. He came 
there to speak—to speak freely, whatever his duty might, 
in his own apprehension, require him to utter. ut who 
would do so, if he supposed that on leaving that house 
he was to be assailed with bludgeons, knocked down, 
wounded, and laid helpless in his bed? He apprehended that 
the situation of a representative would not be very de- 
‘sirable if that were the case. If the house refused prompt- 
ily to punish such attacks, would not the course of the ex- 
ecutive be a very easy one? Might he not at any time 
ot the votes of as many members as he pleased? 
r. C. again disclaimed intending the least allusion to 
athe present executive. He had no reason to believe that 
die would adopt such a course. But in speaking thus, he 
—_ of human nature, and to meet such a case, it was, 
xat the power had been put into the hand of that house. 
Mr. C. said there had been a period in the past history 
Of. this government, which had sometimes been called the 
reign of terror; and one of the most pregnant proofs that 
the term had been rightly applied, was the fact, that a 
member of the house, in consequence of taking a course 
that had been disapproved of, had been publicly insulted 
in the theatre of ohiladelphia. He did not wish to see 
another reign of terror. Most earnestly should he de- 
— the advent of that time, when a member of the 
ouse of representatives might not speak of the conduct 
of a public man, without the hazard of personal indigni- 
and of brutal treatment in the open streets. Mr. C. 
id not knew whether by the use of such a term, he did 
not subject himself to treatment of a similar kind; for he 
-had seen the individual who had perpetrated the outrage 
-walking about the lobbies of that house with a bludgeon 
‘inhis hand. Yet be the hazard what it might, he should 
-at all times speak that which he thought respecting the 
,power of congress to punish such offences. If the voice 
of the people of this land could not be spoken by their 
representatives without such a hazard, where would the 
ancients, the grey-headed Nestors, be found? those in 
whose bosom the hand of age had placed a desire for 
tranquility? ‘They whose wisdom and experience ren- 
dered them, of all others, the most fit to occupy a 
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would remain within their own states, where patriotism 
might speak without the fear of a bravo. They would re. 
tire from this ten miles square, and abandon it to the 
contests of bullies and blackguards. 

It seemed to him, therefore, that the power ought to be 
exercised, and in its most summary form. Its tendene 
would be to heal the wounded constitution, and to keep 
it sound, : : 

If the great considerations of public duty failed to 
move gentlemen, at least let them listen to the voice of 
private friendship, and of social fecling. They were 
there in a strange place, far separated from friends anq 
home, and thrown a those who were comparatively 
strangers. ‘They must look to each other for support, 
and if they refused to give it in a prompt and generous 
spirit, and in accordance with the constitution, a da 
might come when the voice of the people, when the 
wrongs of the people, when the oppressions of the peo. 
ple, : afte not be told there in that house, by the people’; 
representatives. 

Mr. Drayton desired, in the outset, that the hous 
should be deeply impressed with the sentiment, that when 


that hall should be restrained, the pillars of the constitu. 
tion would totter and the fair temple of our liberties must 
speedily fall. And would any man tell him that freedom 
of debate could be preserved, if a member of that house, 
for words spoken in his place as a representative, was to 
suffer personal violence? Should such a principle receive 
the sanetion of the house, an individual for doing what 
he conceived to be his duty to the country, might not on- 
ly suffer personal violence, but be put to death with im. 
punity, so far as that house was concerned. 

Mr. D. entered fully into a course of reasoning to 
shew the existence of the power in the house, and illus. 
trated his arguments by reference to the revolutionary 
period of France. 

He said no greater power existed in a convention than 
pertained to that house under similar cireumstances.— 
Could there be any question whether, if a convention of 
the people themselves was assembled, and one of its mem- 
bers should be maltreated, as a member of this house 
had now been, that there would not be a power in that 
body to prevent the repetition of the outrage’ If not, 
how was a constitution ever to be formed? or how could 
it be amended? Would not even a constituent assembly 
itself be liable to the influence of external terror? If such 
a doctrine should be sanctioned, the country might have 
a constitution which embodied the will, not of those who 
appeared to be represented, but of a small junta of ne- 
farious men, who with a strong arm interposed to domi- 
neer over it. It might be said, that he was putting an ex- 
treme case. Admitting it to be so, the principle was the 
same. But was he indeed holding up to view a fancy pic- 
ture? or had not this very case arisen, and that in recent 
times? Did not the experience of France afford to the 
world, on this subject, an impressive and a warning les 
son. Whoever had turned his attention to the yarious 
successive governments which had been inflicted upou 
that unfortunate country, could never cease to recol- 
lect, that first in the national assembly, that afterwards 
in the constituent assembly, and then in the national con- 
vention which succeeded, it had been the galleries which 
dictated the laws. It was lawless violence, at the head ol 
brutal and infuriated mobs, which dictated the laws by 
which France was governed, by which an unsparing pro 
scription had filled the prisons and reared the guillotine; 
by which murders had been pronounced legal; and which 
had led to slaughtcr, without even the form of trial, teus 
and hundreds of thousands of innocent men, of helpless 
women, and even of smiling infants from the eradle. The 
laws, it was true, had been enacted by assemblies having 
the power to pass laws. But were those assemblies free: 
Could that be called a free assembly whose members were 
warned before hand by political combinations, that ! 
they voted for certain measures, which those combin- 
tions disapproved, they would be considered among the 
proscribed, and would be tried before the revolutionary 
tribunal. Mr. D. would not say that such consequences 
were to be feared in this country, or at this time, but they 
had occurred where the freedom of speech had once bee 
manacled by an extraneous power, and there was no bet- 
ter way to prevent the occurrence of so deplorable a state 
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of things, than to inflict an exemplary punishment on the 
man who should take the first step to produce it. 

Mr. Drayton said that the gentleman from Tennessee 
had given up the point as to the power of the house to 
punish for contempts. 

M. D. said that, while he held this principle in the 
strongest manner, he laid down the rule with one excep- 
tion. While certain rights were incident in them as a 
representative body, so far as they eines out of their 
representative capacity, they placed themselves in the 
same condition with all other citizens. Supposing a case 
of assault and battery. The individual who had suffered 
made an affidavit of the fact, on which a magistrate would 
take the offender into custody, and not discharge him un- 
less upon sufficient bail. Now Mr. D. held that the evi- 
dence of the fact, should appear before the house, on the 


—_- 


preliminary step, and urging the house to rush at once to 
judgment. The resolution called upon the house. not to 
investigate, but at once to perform an act, the effects of 
which might, in many cases, be a more severe punish- 
ment than the house would be willing to inflict after the 
examination had been made. Mr. P. knew no case, which 
had any analogy to it, unless it was in that court of the 
infernal regions, where it was said of the judge, castigat 
auditque. He punishes, and then hears. Unies some 
stronger arguments should be adduced than those which 
he had yet heard, he could not consent to vote for the 
resolution. He admitted that the house might, in some 
cases, punish for a contempt, not, however, in redress of 
the wrongs of the gentleman from Ohio—the courts were 
open to him—but for the purpose of asserting the dignity 
of the house, and guarding its right to deliberate in free- 





sane ground as it should be submitted to a judicial tribu- 
nal. In the one case, an affidavit was required, and he 
saw no reason-~ 

Here Mr. Vance interposed, to state, that finding some 

ntlemen to be embarrassed by the fact that Mr. Stan- 
Sone had made no affidavit of the circumstances of the 
case, he had furnished himself with a copy of the letter 
submitted by his colleague to the house, to which was 
now attached the oath of that gentleman before a ma- 
gistrate: and he asked and obtained leave to lay the paper 
upon the clerk’s table. 

Mr. Drayton thereupon observed that the production 
of that paper had destroyed the ground he was about to 
take. is conviction was, that the evidence on which 
the house was to act must be put in the same form as if 
presented before a magistrate. The idea of taking the 
word of a member instead of his oath, appeared to him 
to be altogether an aristocratical notion. He knew that 
in the British house of peers, the members, when they 
testified, did it — their honor, and there the honor of 
a peer was in parliamentary transactions, considered equal 
to the oath of a commoner. As distinction of rank was 
recognized by the laws of that country, there might be 
some propriety in making such a difference; but asall citi- 
zens were here upon an equality, no such distinetion 
ought to = 

it had been to him a source of great gratification that 
the motion for the previous question had not succeed- 
ed. He should deeply, most deeply have regretted it, 
had the result been otherwise. He would not say, as 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Doddridge,) had 
said, that it would have been a disgrace to the house, but 
he thought that if that motion had succeeded, it would 
have exposed the house to the imputation of partiality, 
personal or political, or a willingness to pass upon one 
of the most interesting topics that could be submitted 
to it without due deliberation. 

Mr. Dickson, of N. Y. called for the reading of the 
journal of the house relative to the case of Randal, which 
being read, 

Mr. Patton, of Virginia rose and opposed the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Vance, authorising the arrest of Mr. Hous- 
ton, and advocated the amendment proposing the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the facts. He 
considered it wonderful, that the process of that house 
should be called for upon a mere statement or affidavit. 
He cared not which. To him it made no difference. He 
would as soon act on the one as the other. He maintained 
that the house had no right, proceeding on the principles 
of criminal law, to issue any peremptory proceeding un- 
til ithad taken a previous step, in the nature of a rule 
upon the party, giving him an opportunity to show that 
the complaint was unfounded in fact, or the proceeding 
unfounded in law. 

He appealed to every gentleman who heard him, to 
say, whether it was usual, whether it was customary, 
whether it was lawful, ona mere charge of contempt, to 
apprehend an individual by process from that house, ex- 
cept in the case that he had stated. It had been said, 
that the accused party might fly. So he might in any 
ordinary case of assault and battery. So he might when 
accused by a grand jury and not imprisoned. In no case 
could it be shewn, that a court acting on a matter of con- 
tempt, had arrested and imprisoned a citizen till he had 
first been allowed an opportunity to come before the 
court, and to show, if he could, that the accusation against 


dom. 


Mr. Burges implored gentlemen to forget every thing 
else but that they cunrenaiied the aoa | He would not 
remember to what political party any man belonged, when 
through that man the safety, the freedom, the rights, the 
dignity of the people of the United States, had been openly 
transgressed. It was past question, that a member of that 
house had been assaulted in the street and beaten, for 
words spoken on that floor. The fact was attested by 
such testimony as would entitle the humblest citizen to 
a warrant by which the most exalted offender could be 
arrested. He shewed that the house possessed the power 
to punish, and it owed it to itself and to the country to 
exert it. 

Messrs. Davis, of Mass. and Everett supported the re- 
solution of Mr. Vance, and insisted upon the propriety 
of its adoption. 

Mr. E. in conclusion remarked. What might be done 
by an individual, might be done by armed mobs. Sup- 
pose, then, that an armed mob, instead of assaulting an 
individual, should waylay twenty or thirty of their mem- 
bers, would they turn them over to the courts of the dis- 
trict to seek their redress for assault and battery? The 
case need but be stated to ensure its consideration. Wh 
was their place of assembling removed from Phila- 
delphia? Was it not that an insult had been offered to 
one of their body? No personal violence was offered— 
no one was kept at home—no encroachments on their 
privileges or interruption of their business took place— 
but an insult was offered. They were told, at the time, 
that the state would protect them—that its courts were 
open to them—and that it would extend the shield of 
its whole authority over them. But they said, No: we 
will go where we can establish a jurisdiction of our own 
—where we can protect ourselves without needing the 
aid of constables or sheriffs. It was for this reason that 
the government fixed its seat on the rock where it now 
stands; and if ever the time shall come, said Mr. E, 
when an assault committed on a member for words spoken 
in debate, is to be turned over to the courts, the constitu- 
tion would no longer be worth living under; they had 
better at once break up and go home or return again into 
a state of nature. 

Messrs. Foster, of Geo. and Beardsley, of New York, 
addressed the house in opposition to the resolution, and 
denied the power of the house to issue the process. When 
the latter had concluded, Mr. Wickliffe called for the 
previous question, 

Mr. Polk called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered to be taken. 

The previous question was then put in the usual form— 
‘<Shall the main question be now put?” Yeas 106, nays 64. 

The main question was then put upon the original mo- 
tion of Mr. Vance, and determined as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. C. Allan, Allison, Anderson, Angel, 
Appleton, Archer, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, N. 
Barber, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, Barstow, 
I. C. Bates, J. Bates, Bell, Bethune, Jas. Blair, Jno. Blair, 
Bouck, Briggs, John Brodhead, J. C. Brodhead, Burd, 
Burges, Cahoon, Chandler, Choate, Claiborne, Coke, 
Collier, Lewis Condiet, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, 
Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Crane, 
Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, Davenport, John Davis, 
Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Denny, Dewart, Dickson, Dod- 
dridge, Doubleday, Drayton, Duncan, Ellsworth, George 





im was unfounded. Gentlemen were overleaping the 


Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 
Felder, Ford, Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Grennell, Grif- 
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fin, Thomas H. Hall, Hawkins, Heister, Hodges, Hoff- 


man, Hogan, Hubbard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, In- 
rsoll, in, Jenifer, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, 


endall, Kennon, Adam King, John King, Henry King, 
Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lent, Letcher, Mason, Marshall, 
McCoy, Melntire, McKay, MeKennan, Mercer, Muh- 
len , Newnan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, 
Plummer, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Edward C. Reed, 
Roane, Root, Russel, Wm. B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shep- 
rd, Slade, Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, Suther- 
d, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, John ‘Thomson, 'Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Wardwell, 
Washington, Wayne, Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Camp. P. White, 
Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, Wor- 
=. Young—145. 
nays were— 
Messrs. Holland and Jarvis, of Maine 2 
Mr. Harper, of New Hampshire 1 
Messrs. Beardsley, Jewett and Pierson, of N. York 3 
Messrs. Bucher, Horn and Mann, of Pennsylvania — 3 
Mr. Patton, of Virginia 1 
Messrs. Connor and Speight, of North Carolina 2 
Mr. Mitchell, of South Carolina 1 
Mr. Thompson, of Georgia 1 
Messrs. Hawes, Lecompte and Lyon, of Kentucky = 3 
Messrs. Fitzgerald, Johnson, Polk and Standifer, 


of Tennessee 4 
Mr. Boon, of Indiana 1 
Messrs. Clay, Lewis and Mardis, of Alabama 3 

25 


Monday April 16. The ease of the Wiscasset collec- 
tor was again taken up, when Mr. P/ummer addressed the 
house; but before he had concluded, on motion of Mr. 
Dickson, the house proceeded to the orders of the day. 

The speaker then informed the house that, in obedience 
to the resolution adopted on Saturday, he had issued his 
warrant directing the sergeant-at-arms to take into custo- 
dy Samuel Houston; that the sergeant-at-arms had there- 
upon taken him into custody, and that he now awaited 
the further order of the house; upon which, 

Mr. Davis, of Mass. moved a resolution that Thurs- 
day next be set apart for the hearing of this case. Mr. 
Carson suggested the propricty of an amendment, that in 
the mean time said Houston should be admitted to bail 
for his appearance. Mr. .VWitchell, of S. C. then moved, 
as a substitute for the motion of Mr. Davis, that said 
Houston be forthwith discharged from custody. On this 
motion a debate arose, which occupied three hours, when 
Mr. M. withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Davis, after some further debate, and to evinee to 


the friends of the accused that his object was not a vexa- | 


tious delay, modified his resolution, so as to order the 
accused to be immediately brought to the bar of the house, 
and, at the suggestion of Mr. Wickliffe, accepted the fol- 
lowing substitute for his own motion, viz: 

That Samuel Houston be brought to the bar of the 
house, ‘‘to answer the charge of having assaulted and 
beaten Wm. Stanberry, a member of this house from the 
state of Ohio, for words spoken by said Stanberry, in his 
place asa member of this house, in debate upon a question 
depending before this house.”’ 

‘he resolution was in this shape agreed to almost unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Houston was then brought to the bar of the house 
in custody of the sergeant-at-arms, when 

The speaker announced to the accused the alleged 
charge against him; and stated to him, that if he desired 
eounsel to assist in his defenee, time to prepare that de- 
fence or the benefit of witnesses, to mention it, and his 
request should be reported to the house for its order 
thereon. 

Mr. Houston replied, that he did not desire counsel, 
that he wished to have the testimony of witnesses, and that 
hecould be prepared with his defence in twenty-four 
hours. 

The speaker then directed that the accused be con- 
ducted from the house. After which, 

Mr. Davis, of Mass. moved the appointment ofa com- 
mittee of privileges, to consist of seven members, to 
consider and report the proceeding proper to be observed 
by the house in the trial of the case, 
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The resolution was agreed to without dehate, and the 
following members were forthwith appointed by the chair 
to compose the committee, viz. Messrs. Davis, of Mass, 
Drayton, Taylor, Wayne, Muhlenburg, Clay, and Ells. 
worth. The house then adjourned. 


[The discussions that took place this day were very in- 
teresting—but room cannot be made for the sketches of 
the speeches. Mr. Mitchell, of S. C. moved that Mr. 
Houston should be discharged from custody, and be served 
with a summons to appear at a future day. Mr. Hawes 
expressed a belief that the house had exceeded its autho- 
rity in making the arrest—but, as it was so, insisted on 
an immediate trial; and he questioned the motives of Mr. 
Doddridge in having called for the previous question, on 
the preceding day. Mr. Wickliffe regretted that his 
young colleague had selected such a manner to appear in 
debate, and paid a compliment to Mr. D. Mr. Dod- 
dridge, noticed a “severe rebuke” that he had received 
from Mr. Drayton, because of his motion for the previ- 
ous question—and the latter explained. Mr. £itzgerald, 
of ‘Tennessee, supported the motion to discharge Mr. 
Houston. ‘‘#/e denied that the constitution protected the 
person of a member from an attack in cases where he had 
cast a slanderous imputation upon the character of any 
individual, and concluded by remonstrating against the 
injustice of punishing a man for transgressing a law 
which had never been distinetly settled, or promulgated, 
and which, being ea post facto in its spirit, was contrary 
to the constitution. Mr. rnold, of ‘Tennessee, rose for 
the purpose of wiping off from the reputation of his state 
the stigma which had been cast upon it by the recent oc- 
currence, and he then commenced a statement explanato- 
ry of the circumstances which had led to the election of 
governor Houston. Mr. Jlickliffe inquired if Mr. A. 
was in order, and the speaker decided that the question 
to discharge the accused, threw open the whole subject 
to debate. Mr. ./rnold then proceeded with great ani- 
mation. Mr. Vance appealed against the propriety of 
giving a political cast to a discussion that should be pure- 
ly of a judicial character. The speaker repeated his 
former explanation of order. Mr. .drnold then further 
commented on the character and conduct of Mr. Hous- 
ton. Mr. Jrvin interposed—the speaker held to his opi- 
nion. Mr. Daniel appealed from his decision, but with- 
drew it on the suggestion of Mr. JVayne, that the ‘‘ob- 


jectionable words” uttered by Mr. .drnold, should be ta- 


ken down—Mr. .drnol/d then resumed, and concluded the 
course of his remarks, observing, by way of reply to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, that, although general Houston had, through 


| the irresistible influence of the present executive, suc- 


ceeded in his election as governor, he had been driven 
from his chair by the scowl of publie indignation, and 
had been obliged to take refuge among the Indians. Mr. 
foot commenced an argument in support of the power 
of the house to punish contempts—but was interrupted by 
Mr. Mitchell, who withdrew his motion to discharge the 
accused, The other proceedings are sufficiently stated 
above. | 


Tuesday, Aprill7. Mr. Wickliffe presented a report 
from the committee on the public lands, adverse to the 
recommendation of the secretary of the treasury in rela- 
tion to the sale of the public lands to the respective states 
in which they are situated, and adverse to a distribution 
of the proceeds of said sales; recommending a reduction 
of the present price of public lands. ‘The report is ac- 
companied by a resolution authorising the secretary of the 
treasury to obtain certain information upon the subject to 
be submitted to the next congress. 

‘The house agreed by a vote of 129 to 22 to change the 
hour of meeting from 12 M. to 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The speaker presented the petition of sundry citizens 
of Georgetown, praying to be heard by counsel at the bar 
of the house against the bill for the erection of the bridge 
at Washington, whereupon Mr. Washington, moved that 
the prayer of the petitioners be granted, which motion 
was laid on the table. 

‘The committee of privileges, appointed on Monday, 
reported the followmg course of proceedings to be ob- 
served in the investigation of the complaint against Samuel 
Houston: 

“Said Samuel Houston shall be again placed at the bar 
of the house, and the letter of the said William Stanberry 
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shall be read to him; after which the speaker shall put 
the followin interro tory. 

Do you admit or deny that you assaulted and beat the 
said Stanberry, as he has represented in the letter which 
has been read, a copy of which has been delivered to you 
by the order of the house? ; 

If the said Samuel Houston admit that he did assault, 
and beat the said Stanberry, as in said letter is represent- 
ed, then the speaker shall put to him the following inter- 
rogatory: , : : 
ou admit or deny that the said assault and beating 
were done for and on account of words spoken by the said 
Stanberry in the house of representatives in debate? 

If the said Samuel Houston adinit the assault and beat- 
ing; and that they were done for the cause aforesaid, then 
the house shall consider the charge made by the said Stau- 
berry as true, and shall proceed to judgment thereon. 

But if the said Samuel Houston deny the assault and 
beating, or that the same were done for the cause afore- 
said, or refuse or evade answering the said interrogato- 
ries, then the said Wm, Stanberry shall be examined as a 
witness touching said charge; after which the said Samuel 
Houston shall be allowed to introduce any important evi- 
dence in his defence; and then any further evidence the 
house may direet shall be introdueed. If parol evidence 
is offered, the witnesses shall be sworn by the speaker, 
and be examined at the bar, unless they are members of 
the house, in which case they may be examined in their 
places. : 

A committee shall be appointed to examine witnesses. 
The questions put shall be reduced to writing (by a per- 
son to be appoiated for that purpose) before the same are 
proposed to the witness; and the answers shall also be 
reduced to writing. Every question put by a member 
not of the committee shall be reduced to writing by such 
member, and be propounded to the witness by the speak- 
er, if not objected to; but if any question shall be objeet- 
ed to, or any testimony offered shall be objected to by any 
member, the member so objecting, and the accused, or 
his counsel, shall be heard thereon, after which the ques- 
tion shall be decided without further debate. 

When the evidence is all before the house the said 
Samuel Houston shall be heard on the whole matter, by 
himself or his counsel, as he may elect. 

After the said Samuel Houston shall have been heard, 
he shall be direeted to withdraw, and the house shall pro- 
ceed to consider the subject, and to take such order there- 
on as may seem just and proper. 

The said Samuel Houston shall be furnished witha co- 
py of this order.” 

Upon this report a desultory debate took place as 
to the proper form of proceeding, &c. in which Mr. 

Wickliffe, Mr. Thompson, ot Georgia, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Patton, Mr. Wilde, Mr. Drayton, Mr. Davis, ot 
Massachusetts, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Ellsworth, Mr. C. 
C. Johnston, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Daniel, Mv. Foster, took 
part. After which, the report was unanimously adopted. 

A question then arose as to what day the ease should be 
entered upon, in which Mr. Archer, Mr. Doddridge, Mr. 

Ellsworth, Mr. Davis, of Mass. Mr. Wayne, participated. 

Finally to-morrow, at one o’clock, being the time said 
to be preferred by gen. //ouston, was unanimously agreed 
to. 

The house then resumed the consideration of the bill 
to enlarge the revolutionary pension list, which was debat- 
ed at considerable length by Messrs. Wickliffe, Chilton 
Allan, Pendleton, E. Everett, Letcher, Doddridge, Ells- 
worth, Denny, Burd, Bates, Craig and Daniel. Several 
amendments being offered, and a motion of adjournment 
moved, Mr. Hubbard demanded the yeas and nays on 
that motion, which were accordingly taken, and the mo- 
tion for adjournment until 11 o’clock to-motrow pre- 
vailed—ayes $1, noes 77. 

Wednesday, April 18. ‘The following gentlemen were 
announced as composing the committee, yesterday or- 
dered to be appointed as a committee of privileges, viz: 
Mr. Davis, of Mass. Mr. Coulter, Mr. Muntingion, Mr. 
Patton and Mr. Beardsley. 

_ Mr. John Quincy Adams presented a memorial of the 

inhabitants of Newburyport, and its vicinity, in the 

state of Massachusetts, praying that the faith of the na- 

tion, as pledged to the Cherokee nation of Indiaus may 
> preserved inviolate. 





‘Several bills were reported, and committed. Mr’ 
Plummer continued his remarks on the case of the Wis- 
cassett collector. 

The hour of 12 haying arrived, the speaker interrupted 
the debate, to proceed to the trial of Samuel Houston, 
which, by the order of the house, was set for 12 o’clock 
this day. 

[Being debarred access to the record, (says the National 
Intelligencer), made at the clerk’s table, we were oblig- 
ed to rely on memory or scanty notes, for the substantial 
accuracy of our statement. | 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Tenn. the privilege of 
counsel was allowed the accused. 

The crowd in the gallery, of ladies as well as gentle- 
men, being excessive, and a great many ladies being in 
the lobbies, it was, on motion of Mr. Thomas, of Lou. 
ordered that the ladies be permitted to occupy the privi- 
leged seats in the hall of the house. 

Mr. Patton, of Virginia, moved a resolution forbid- 


ding the reporters admitted, on the floor, ov editors of 


newspapers, or other persons, from making any publi- 
cation of the testimony, &c. of the case, pending the trial, 

On this motion a wide debate ensued, which having 
continued an hour, to put an end to its farther extension, 
Mr. P. withdrew the motion. 

‘The aecused was then brought in, attended by his coun- 
sel, (Francis S. Key, esq.) and placed at the bar of the 
house. 

‘The speaker announced to him the charge on which he 
was brought before the house; demanded of him if he was 
ready to proceed to trial, or if he had any previous request 
to make of the house. 

‘The accused replied that he was ready to proceed to 
trial, but submitted a paper, through his counsel, which 
was read, protesting against the authority of the house to 
proceed against him in the matter alleged; but avowing 
himself at the same time prepared to submit to any course 
the house might think proper to adopt; and coneluding 
with a request for permission to make a motion prelimi- 
nary in its nature, if the house should determine to pro- 
ceed. 

Aficr a good deal of conversation, it was resolved to 
reecive the motion which the accused desired to make. 

Mr. Avy then, after some prefatory remarks, moved 
that a particular member of the house, (not named), who 
had expressed in debate an opinion unfavorable to the 
accused, should be excluded from sitting as a member on 
the trial. 

On motion, the accused was then ordered to withdraw 
from the bar, and was with his counsel conducted out of 
the house. 

A debate followed on this motion, and continued some 
time, when it was stated by Mr. Archer that he had re- 
ccived a request from the counsel of the accused to be 
permitted to withdraw the motion. Leave was given.— 
‘The accused and counsel was again admitted, when the 
motion was formally withdrawn. 

The speaker then, (after the elerk had read to the ac- 
cused the letter of Mr. Stanberry) put the first interroga- 
tory, directed by order of the house, yesterday, as fol- 
lows: 

Do you admit or deny that you assaulted and beat the 
said Stanberry, as he has represented in the letter whieh 
has been read, and a copy of which has been delivered 
to you by order of the house? 

‘The accused replied that his counsel would respond to 
the interrogatory for him; wherepon 

Mr. Acy read from a paper, substantially, as follows: 
Hie denied the charge inthe form in which it was set 
forth; he admits that he felt great indignation cn read- 
ing the remarks of Mr. Standerry, as reported in the 
Intelligencer, charging him with offenees derogatory to 
his honor and character, of which he was innocent. He 
says that he inquired of Mr. Standerry if the report truly 
set forth what he had said, which inquiry Stanberry refus- 
edtoanswer. He admits that we was greatly excited by 
the manner of this refusal, and did, on accidentally meet- 
ing with Mr. Stanberry, beat him. He says that he him- 
self was armed only with an ordinary walking stick; that 
Mr. S. was armed with pistols; that he met him several 
hours after the house had adjourned, a half a mile from 
the capitol, and on the side of the street opposite that of 
Mr. Stanberry’s lodgings. He denies that in what passed 
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he intended to commit a contempt against the house, or a 
breach of the privileges of its members. He denies that 
the act involves such a contempt or breach; and is pre- 
pared to justify his conduct, as far as the house is con- 
cerned, by proof and argument. 

The second interrogatory was then put to the accused 
by the , as follows: : 

Do you admit or deny that the said assault and beating 
‘were done for and on account of words spoken by the 
said Stanberry in the house of representatives in debate’ 

To which the accused replied that the response given 
_ to the first interrogatory, embraced an answer to the se- 

cond, and he declined giving any other. 

The house then, on motion, postponed further pro- 
ceeding in this case until to-morrow at twelve o’clock, 
and the accused was conducted from the bar. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, he was 
excused, on the score of ill health, from serving on the 
committee appointed to conduct the investigation. 

Mr. Conner, of N. C. submitted a resolution to dis- 
charge Mr. Houston from the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms on giving bail for his daily attendance on the house 
until the termination of his trial. This motion gave 
rise to a debate which continued till past 3 o’clock, when 
Mr. C. withdrew his motion, and the house adjourned. 


Thursday, April19. After attending to some minor 
business, the case of Samuel Houston was again taken up. 
Mr. Conner renewed the proposition to discharge him 
from the custody of the house—Mr. Mitchell, of S. C., 
desired his absolute release. After debate, these things 
were laid on the table, and the trial proceeded. Mr. 
Stanberry was called upon to testify, and delivered a 

rticular account of the occurrence briefly detailed in 

is letter to the house. The testimony was taken down, 
at the request of the house, by Mr. Gales, but it is not 
in our power to obtain at present a copy of it for publi- 
cation. It wasclear and direct as to the facts already 
averred in Mr. Stanberry’s letter; and it was disclosed, 
in addition, that on the 4th instant, (the assault was on 
the 13th) Mr. Houston addressed a letter to Mr. Stanber- 
ry, demanding an explanation whether, in the speech 
made in the house of representatives, “et Mr. S.) meant 
to impute fraud to Mr. H.—to which Mr. S. returned 
for auswer that he did not recognize the right of the re- 
spondent to question him in that matter. 

After Mr. S’s examination by the committee of the 
house, some questions were propounded to him by the 
counsel for the respondent, one of which being objected 
to, but the house determining that it should be put, brought 
the house into a difficulty, resulting in divers motions to 
get rid of it, which lasted to a late hour. 

The question thus propounded by the respondent’s coun- 
sel was in the following form, being put immediately af- 
ter the reading by the clerk, in the way of evidence, of 
Mr. Stanberry’s speech in which the respondent’s name 
was mentioned: ‘“These remarks, thus published, impute 
fraud to the accused: Had you then, or have you now, 
any evidence, and if any, what evidence of the correctness 
of such imputation?” 

To this question Mr. Stanberry answered, in substance, 
that it was no part of his intention to impute any fraud 
to governor Houston: his name had been introduced into 
his speech only to indentify the transaction to which he 
had reference. The charge was intended against the late 
secretary of war, and against the president of the United 
States, if he, as represented, had knowledge of the at- 
tempted fraud and did not disapprove of it. Respecting 
the f of fraud in the case— 

r. Stanberry having proceeded thus far, was stopped 
by an objection to the relevancy of any testimony which, 
r what he had testified already, he might go on to give. 

A great number of gentlemen spoke, and many motions 
were made, withdrawn, and modified. The pending 
question, when the house determined to adjourn, was 
upon giving leave to the counsel for the respondent to 
withdraw the question, with the avowed intention to move 
another, which he thought would avoid the perplexity in 
which this discussion had involved the house. 


Further proceedings were postponed to to-morrow, 12 
clock, M. and . — 


_At5 o'clock, the house adjourned, after a session of 
.six hours. 
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In the house of a February 8, 1832, 


Mr. McDufie, from the committee of ways ang 


means, to which the subject had been referred, made 
the following 


REPORT: 
The committee of ways and means, in obedience to the or. 
der of the house, had under consideration 80 muc), 


of the message of the 
relates to ‘‘relieving t J the 
necessary taxation,” after t yment of t. blic 
debt; aud ane beg leave to rbot the following ier 
In discharging the duty thus assigned to them, the com. 
mittee bere domed it indispensable to determine the 
Cored question—what should be the annual expen. 
diture of the government after the extinguishment of the 
public debt? During the three last years of Mr. Mon. 
roe’s administration, the average annual expenditure fo; 
all objects, exclusive of the pulic debt, was less than te, 
millions of dollars. 

that the annual amount of the disbursements for revolv. 
tionary pensions is now very greatly reduced, and that the 


expenditure for this object; as well as for erecting fortif. | 


cations and building ships, willbe progressively reduced, 
and must reach a very low point in the course of a fey 
ch the committee are of the opinion that eleven mil. 
ions of dollars will be abundantly sufficient for all the 
necessary disbursements of the government, when re. 
lieved from the charge of the public debt. In this esti. 
mate, they have allowed one million of dollars, and the 
sums which may be released from existing objects of ap. 
propriation, to meet the various demands, of a contingent 
nature, to which the public treasury may be liable. 


income from the public lands and the dividends of bank 


bly estimated at a less sum than two millions of dollars, 
There will, therefore, remain only nine millions of dol- 
lars to be provided by duties on imports; and the com- 
mittee have endeavored so to adjust these duties as to pro- 
duce this sum in a manner most consistent with ‘‘equal 
justice to all our national interests.” 

The amount of foreign merchandise, imported for con- 
sumption during the last year, was nearly eighty millions 
of dollars. And though this greatly exceeded the im- 
portation of any year since 1825, yet asa material reduc- 


tion of the duties would certainly augment the quantity of 4 


merchandise imported, the committee would deem it not 
extravagant to assume the operations of the last year as 
the basis of their calculation for future years. To avoid, 
however, the hazard of a deficit in the publie revenue, 
they have estimated the annual amount of the imports 
paying duties at only seventy-two millions of dollars, ani 
on this basis have reported a bill imposing a duty of 1% 
per cent. ad valorem upon all foreign merchandise, wit) 
the exception of such artieles as are now admitted free oi 
duty, or at a duty of less than 124 per cent. They have 
provided, however, for a gradual reduction of the dutie 
on such imports as come in competition with domeste 
manufactures. 

In adopting a general system of ad valorem duties, the 
committee have been governed principally by two cor 
siderations. In the first place, a specific duty is obnoxiow 
to the strong objection that it levies the same tax on art 
cles of inferior quality, consumed by the poorer classes, 
as it levies on similar articles of the very best quality and 
highest price, consumed almost exclusively, by the mort 
wealthy classes. While the poor man, for example, wh 
consumes low priced French wines, is made to pay 50 0 
100 per cent. on their value, the wealthy man pays only 
25 or 50 per cent. on the value of the high priced wines 
which gratify his taste for luxurious indulgence. The 
same remark is applicable to tea, coffee, sugar, and indeed 
to almost every article at present subject to a specific dv- 
ty. The other ground of preference for ad valorem ove 
specific duties, is the perpetual fluctuation in the price 
of articles of the same denomination and quality. A fall 
in the price of an article will increase the rate of taxatio®, 
contrary to the intention of the legislature. There is thu! 


a silent legislation in the course of events and the revolt 


tions of trade, by which we have seen the enactments © 


congress so entirely changed that a duty has swelled ") 
to one hundred 





when originally imposed. 





When it is considered, therefore, ' 


per cent. which was only 25 per cent 
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It remains for the committee to state the reasons which 
fave induced them to provide that the same rate of duty 
shall be levied on all imported merchandise, with cer- 
tain specified exceptions. As equality is universally re- 

ised as the fundamental principle of just taxation, 
uniformity in the duties imposed is the most obviousrule 
by which that principle can be preserved from violation. 

e constitution provides that ‘‘all impost and excise du- 

ties shall be uniform throughout the United States,” for 
the obvious pare of preventing unequal taxation.— 
The spirit of this clause would undoubtedly require that 
the same rate of duty should be laid upon the same de- 
scription of productions, however made or acquired, pro- 
vided they be consumed in the United States. If a pro- 
duct of domestic industry, converted into a foreign ma- 
nufacture, is subjected to a certain duty, no good reason 
can be assigned why a similar domestic manufacture 
should not be subjected to the same rate of duty. These 
respective manufactures, though acquired by different 
processes, are equally the productions of domestic indus- 
try; and to impose a tax upon one, because it is obtained 
by theintervention of a foreign exchange, and exempt the 
other, because it is manufactured in the United States, is 
in no respect less unequal and unjust than it would be to 
levy an excise duty upon a domestic manufacture when 
made by imported machinery, and exempt the very same 
sort of manufacture when made by domestic machinery. 
The difference would be merely formal; and the princi- 
ple of equality would be as effectually violated, and the 
rule of uniformity as effectually evaded, in the one case 
as in the other. 

In fact, the most moderate revenue duty imposed 
upon imported manufactures, while similar articles of 
domestic manufacture are entirely exempted, isa dis- 
criminating tax upon the productions of the exporting 
states, while the very same productions of the manufac- 
turing states, made by labor of a different kind, pay no 
tax atall. If these views be not utterly erroneous, a pro- 
per regard for the principle of equal taxation would re- 
quire that imported manufactures, which come in com- 
petition with similar domestic manufactures, should be 
admitted free of duty, or be subject to no higher duty than 
similar domestic manufactures. Imported manufactures 
are the productions of southern labor and capital; domes- 
tic manufactures are the productions of northern labor 
and capital; and nothing short of an equal exemption of 
both from taxation, or the imposition of equal duties 
upon both, can secure to these two great rival branches 
of domestic industry, a fair and equal competition in the 
market. The very lowest rate of duty imposed upon 
one of them, while the other is wholly exempted, is an 
act of partiality and injustice on the part of the govern- 
ment, which destroys the equality of the competition. 

Entertaining these opinions, the committee feel that 
they owe it to the house to explain the reasons which 
have induced them to lay as high a rate of duty on those 
imports which come in competition with untaxed domes- 
tic manufactures, as upon any other description of im- 
ports. While the manufacturing interests demands that 
protecting duties should be imposed three or four times 
as high as may be necessary for the constitutional pur- 
poses of revenue, and when justice obviously demands 
that no duty at all should be imposed upon one rival in- 
terest that is not equally imposed upon the other, the ut- 
ter impossibility of adjusting a tariff of duties upon prin- 
mr oe of strict and equal justice, will be at once perceiv- 

» when it is considered that a large majority of both 
houses of congress are in favor of that interest which puts 
forward the most extravagant demands. It is a contest 
between power on the one side, and right on the other; 
and although the very extreme demand of the minority 
is for nothing more that justice, yet it is obvious that no 
compromise ean be made unless the minority will acqui- 
esce in an arrangement which gives the majority more 

justice. What the minority concedes, is a portion 

of its undoubted rights; what the majority concedes, 
if concession it can be called, isa portion of its unlawful 
ins, : 

Though such are the terms upon which the committee 
have adjusted the duties—terms of the utmost liberality 
to the protected branches of industry—it is to be appre- 

hended that the manufacturers will be more op 


of an increase of the duties. 


consumes of al] other protected articles; 
ten times the amount. 
more than he loses, by the duties imposed u 
ed articles similar to his own manufactures, but he gains 


have no just ground to complain of it, is most certain. 
Even under the provisions of this bill, they would be the 
decided favorites of the 


the committee 
as possible. It may be 


vernment, as 
will preceed to show as briefl 


assumed that at least one half of the revenue accruing 
from imports, will be derived from iron, salt, stigii-, 


spirits, and manufactures of cotton, wool, iron, hemp, 


and flax, and from other imports which come in com 
tition with domestic productions. 


As to this half of the 
federal taxes, nothing is more clear, than that the manu- 


facturing or protected interests bear no portion of the 
burthen they impose on the community. The duty im- 
posed upon iron, sugar, or cotton manufactures, for ex- 
ample, is no burthen at all, but a bounty, to the manufac- 
turers of these respective articles, while it is an undoubt- 
ed burthen to the other classes of the community. If 
this were not so, they would desire a reduction instead 
But this is not all. Each 
manufacturer sells more of his own manufactures than he 
rhaps five or 
He not only gains, therefore, 
n import- 


more than he loses by the whole protecting system consi- 
dered in the aggregate. This it is which constitutes the 
indissoluble bond of that great confederacy of interests 
which has become almost too strong for the government 
and the people united. If the manufacturers and other 
producers of protected articles were all assembled in a 
common council, and the question were submitted, whe- 
ther all the protecting duties should be fifty or twelve 
and a half per cent.’ it is not to be doubted that the una- 
nimous voice of the assembly would be in favor of the 
higher rate of duty. This fact conclusively demonstrates. 
that the protected manufacturers, as an entire class, bear 
no portion of the burthen imposed by the protecting du- 
ties, and, consequently, are entirely exempted from all 
participation in one half of the federal taxes, while it is 
not pretended that they bear more than their equal pro- 
portion of the other half, which is derived from articles 
not manufactured in the United States. Indeed it would 
not be extravagant to say that the protecting system affords 
a bounty to all the protected interests, considered in the 
aggregate, so large, as to indemnify them, and more than 
indemnify them, for all the taxes they pay to the govern- 
ment. If, in the splendid career of modern improve- 
ments, political philosophy should make the blessed dis- 
covery of anart by which government could be carried on 
without money, and the system of federal taxation were: 
to cease entirely, can it be doubted, for a moment, that 
the whole of the protected classes would regard it, in a 
pecuniary point of view, as the heaviest calamity that 
could befal them? Would it not spread a much wider 
scene of desolation over the whole manufacturing region» 
of the union, than the most gloomy imagination can anti- 
cipate from the bill reported by the committee? Yet 
such is the strange infatuation which prevails on this sub-- 
ject, and such the magic power ascribed to a particular 
form of taxation, that many who are prompt to discover 
that one portion of the union would be greatly injured by 
the repeal of the taxes, do not perceive that another por- 
tion of the union would, as a necessary consequence, be- 
as greatly benefitted by that repeal. Can there be a more 
extraordinary instance of the power of self-interest to» 
delude the human understanding and deaden the sense of 
justice in the human heart, than that which will be doubt- 
less exhibited, of the entire class of manufacturers, cla- 
moring against a system of taxation, not because the taxes 
are too high, but because they are not high enough! The 
complaint, upon the very face of it, admits that there is 
some radical vice in the system of protecting duties. For 
what right, human or divine, can any class of the commu- 
nity have, to invoke the power of the government to pro- 
mote the prosperity of that class, by imposing burthens 
upon another? Ak j 

Unjust and unequal in its operation, as a system of 
protecting duties must be in all countries, and under all 
governments, it is only in a country of such great extent, 
and such diversity of conflicting interests as the United 


munities. All other objections to it dwindle into abso- 
lute insignificance, when compared with its unequal ae- 





than any other class, to the bill reported. That they will 


tion upon the different clusters of states, composing the 
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States, that it becomes absolutely ruinous to entire com-. 
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sprumenien) xaledivisions of this union. In this aspect, 
subject rises into the most solemn and eventful im- 


portance, and give rise to a range of inquiry, much high- 
er than any investigation of mere abstract questions of 
political economy. In a country of small extent, and with 
a homogeneous population—such as England—no com- 
mercial restrictions can long produce great inequality or 
injustice. The people have a certain resource against 
this sort of oppression, in the facility of abandoning one 
pursuit and taking up another, when government restric- 
tions render the one less profitable, and the other more 
so. This easy transfer of capital and industry from one 
employment to another, soon reduces the profits of the 
favored pursuit to the common level, and restores the 
profits of the pursuit which had been injured by the re- 
striction, toa fair average. The whole result of a re- 
strictive system, in such a country, is to diminish the ag- 
gregate wealth of the community, by changing the mode 
of producing certain articles, and inereasing the cost of 
their production. But no class is permanently oppress- 


ed by any peculiar burthen, as all have the option of par- | port, it is equally laid, in both cases, upon the produc. | 
Widely | tion of the planter. 


ticipating in the gains of the favored pursuit. 
different, however, is the effect of commercial restric- 
tions in such a country as the United States, composed of 
twenty-four political communities, many of them of lar- 
ger extent than England, and distinguished by a diversity 
of soil, climate, production, and pursuit, greater than 
that which distinguishes England from France. But even 
in the United States, a commercial restriction which af- 
fected the pursuits of a single state only, or which affeet- 
ed the pursuits of all the states alike, however unwise it 
might be, could not long operate unjustly upon any parti- 
cular branch of industry. Unfortunately, however, the 
existing restrictions, which are known by the denomina- 
tion of the protecting system, operate injuriously upon 
the great and leading pursuits, which employ three- 
fourths of the eapital and labor of a region of country 
more extensive than any civilized empire in Europe; 
while, on the other hand, they operate beneficially on the 
great and leading pursuits of another region, not less ex- 
tensive. The capital of the southern states, too, is alrea- 
dy invested in a deseription of property, which is adapt- 
ed only to the making of those productions, which it is 
the tendency and the design of the restrictive system to 
exclude from their natural market. Even if the planters 
were willing to abandon their accustomed and heredita- 
ry pursuits, and embark in the business of manufacture, 
their entire capital would be deprived of more than half 
its value, by the very act of transferring it. When to this 
we add the consideration, that a long probation of disas- 
trous experiments would be the only means of acquiring 
any thing like the skill necessary to a successful competi- 
tion with their northern rivals, the reason will be obvious 
why the southern states have not evaded, and why they 
cannot evade, the burthens imposed upon the productions 
of their industry, by abandoning their present pursuits, 
and embarking in the favored branches of industry. Noth- 
ing can be more extravagant than to suppose that the peo- 
ple of an immense extent of country, embracing eight 
sovereign states, can transfer a thousand millions of capi- 
tal from agriculture to manufactures, with the same fa- 
cility that a hatter or a shoemaker can avoid a tax upon 
hats or shoes, by taking up some other trade. 

As the restrictions imposed upon the productions of 
southern industry, are effected by the ageney of indireet 
taxes, the burthens imposed upon the planting states, by 
the protecting system, are not very inaccurately measured 
by the amount of the taxes levied upon their productions. 
And when the inequality of the government disburse- 
ments are added to the inequality of the contributions cx- 
acted by import duties, it may be confidently affirmed 
that the burthens imposed upon the planting states, by the 
taxation, prohibition and disbursements of the federal 
perenmeonts are more than cqual to the amount of taxes 

evied upon those imports, which are obtained in ex- 
change for the three great agricultural staples of cotton, 
tobacco and rice. That a duty upon an import is equiva- 
lent to the same amount of duty upon the export which 
has been exchanged for it, is but a self-evident proposi- 
tion, to all who correctly comprehend its import. ‘The 
planter is as injuriously affected by the one duty as he 
would be by the other, without any reference whatever to 


<< 
ters should send each a hundred bales of cotton to Ey. 
rope—exchange them for manufactures, and bring these 
into the United States, earclusively for sale, and that one 
of them should pay an export duty of forty per cent. oy, 
the value of his cotton, as it went out, and the 


nufactures, as they came in:—It is perfectly obvious, that 


the duty upon his export, would sustain no heavier bur. 
then than the other. Wohatis trucof the comparative ef. 
feet of import and export duties upon the producers of 
one hundred bales of cotton, is equally true of the effect 





of these duties on the producers of one million of bales, 
Whether the duty be laid upon the export or the im- 


There cannot be a more palpable 
and delusive error, than the vulgar notion that imported 
manufactures, which have been purchased by the agri- 
cultural staples of this country, are foreign productions, 
They are strietly and exclusively the productions of do- 
mestic industry, as if they were manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States. Looking, therefore, at the planting and manu- 
facturing states, with the eye of an enlightened philoso- 
phy, these two great divisions of the union must be re- 
garded as devoting their capital and labor to the produc- 
tion of the very same articles, for the very same market, 
‘The southern states manufacture by theagency of ploughs, 
and hoes, and horses, what the northern states manutac- 
ture by the agency of machinery; and they are competi- 
tors for the market of the United States, equally entitled 
to the protection of the government, by every principle 
of constitutional liberty, and by the principles of eternal 
justice. No government upon the face of the earth can 
have any right—this government certainly has no constitu- 
tional right to interpose its power for the purpose of 
driving one of these great competitors out of the market, 
in order that it may “ exclusively enjoyed by the other. 
Neither can it rightfully impose the slightest burthen upon 
the one, not equally imposed on the other, with a view to 
change the state of the competition, and the relative con- 
dition of the contending parties. Yet what has the con- 
gress of the United States done, under the imposing and 
deceptive pretext of protecting domestic industry? It 
has done all that the power of discriminating taxes can 
do, todestroy one great branch of domestic ce yo ad 
southern industry may be called domestic—and build up 
a rival branch upon its ruins. It has laid discriminating 
duties, averaging not less than 40 per cent., upon the im- 
ported productions of the planting states, while it has en- 
tirely exempted from taxation, the rival productions of 








his own consumption. Let it be supposed that two plan- 


the manufacturing states, consisting of the very same de- 
scription of articles. "The amount ofthese southern pro- 
duetions, upon which this discriminating tax is annually 
levied, is not less than thirty-five millions of dollars, upon 
which the tax levied, consequently, amounts to fourteen 
millions of dollars. That thisis specially a tax upon the 
produtions of the south, diminishing their value to the 
producers, very nearly an equal amount, conclusively re- 
sults from the admitted fact, that these thirty-five mil- 
lions of manufacture produced by the capital and labor of 
the southern states, after paying at the custom-house, 
taxes to the amount of fourteen millions of dollars, can- 
not be sold for any higher price, or larger sum, than the 
very same quantity, and kind, and quality of manufactures, 
produced by the capital and labor of the northern states, 
paying no taxes atall. It is, therefore, too plain to be 
argued, that the annual sum which the planting states 
receive for the productions of their capital and labor, is 
fourteen millions of dollars less, than the sum received 
by the manutacturing states for the very same quantity 
and deseription of productions; and it is equally plain, 
that this enormous inequality is produeed by the diserimi- 
nating and partial taxes of the government, laid for the 
unrighteous, but, nevertheless, avowed purpose of pro- 
ducing it. No soil however productive, no climate how- 
ever propitious, no industry however efficient, can per- 
manently maintain the competition under such cireum- 


er, an 
import duty of forty per cent. upon the value of his 4 


each of them would obtain the same quantity of manufac. | 
tures for his cotton in Europe, the same price for these | 
manufactures in the United States; and, at the maturity of - 
their bonds at the custom-house, each of them would haye — 
to pay the same amount of duty to the government. Eac), — 
would, therefore, realize the very same price for his hun. 7 
dred bales of cotton, and consequently, the one who paid ~ 
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stances) The most benignant dispensations of Provi- 
dence, are counteracted by human injustice; and what 
adds to the enormity of the outrage, the fairest portion of 
this great confederacy, if not the fairest, and, of haaven,| from that which now exists? 


the most favored region of the whole earth, is literall 


with any portion of t 


e manufactures now imported, under] name, than it would be under another? 
the oppressive weight of a proscriptive tax, operating 


es 


es 


) should impose an excise duty of 40 per cent. and their 

manufactures, leaving those of the north untaxed, as they 
now are—wherein would this discriminating duty differ 
The only distinetion would 





y| be in forms and names; the substance would be precisely 
undergoing a silent, but irresistible process of decay and 


desolation, uced by a gross perversion of the very 

wer which is under the highest of human obligations 
to prevent it. The whole of the southern staples, pro- 
duced for exportation, must utterly cease, when they can 
be no longer exchanged for foreign productions suitable 
to the demand of this country for consumption; and how 
long can the —— states continue to supply the market 


the same, without a shadow of difference to the producers, 
respectively, of the taxed and the untaxed manufactures. 
The duty would be called an excise, instead of an import 
duty, and it would be levied upon articles made by south- 
ern machinery, instead of being laid upon articles made 
by southern agriculture; but would a duty of 40 per cent. 
be either more burdensome to the southern producers, or 
more beneficial to their northern competitors, under one 


The most super- 
ficial reasoner muSt perceive thatit would not. And yet 


upon the very spring of their industry? It would bej| no one would venture to deny, that a discriminating ex- 


worse than voluntary blindness in those to whom the 
rights, the interests, and the destinies of the southern 
people, are, in an especial manner, committed, not to I 1 
perceive, and give warning of the inevitable doom that} regard to their consumption. 
awaits them, if that protecting policy, which impoverishes 
and destroys One branch of industry, to enrich and sustain 


cise upon southern manufactures, such as we have sup- 
posed, would throw a burthen upon the soythern produ- 
cers, not much less than the amount of the duty, without 
It would not be possible 
for them to obtain indemnity from the consumers, for the 
forty per cent. duty they paid to the government; for, if 


another, be not utterly and absolutely abandoned. This| they should attempt to raise the price of their manufac- 
congress should adopt no half-way measures, no tempo-| tures only 20, or even 10 per cent. their untaxed com- 
rary expedients, but “reform it altogether.” The inci- etitors, who could afford to sell as cheap as they did be- 
dental protection, resulting from a mere system of re-| fore the tax was imposed, would undersell and drive them 
venue duties, of the lowest rate, is fearful odds against] from the market. The result would be, that they would 
the planting states, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether| be compelled to pay the duty, and still sell at not much 


even that will not ultimately destroy the business of rear- 


higher prices than they did before, or abandon their busi- 


ing staples for exportation. As a subject of such compli-| "ess. If nearly their whole capital were invested in houses, 


cated bearings, will be best understood by plain and fa- 
miliar illustrations, the committee will now take leave to 


water power, and machinery, adapted only to manufac- 
tures, they could not abandon their present employment, 


present a few hypothetical eases, showing forth the true | without first submitting tothe sacrifice of nearly their whole 


relative operation of protecting or prohibitive duties, 
upon the different sovereign states of this ‘‘federal union.” 


invested capital. The alternatives presented to them 
would be, either to make this sacrifice, and then enter 


We will suppose that a number of cotton planters] "pon some other employment, with the remnant of eapi- 
should form themselves into a company, for the purpose | tal which they might rescue from the ruins of that which 
of eee their cotton to Europe, exchanging it for] they had abandoned, or to continue the business of manu- 


manu 


actures, and importing these into the United States, ; : 
'» with the view of selling them for the benefit of the com-|and the wages of their labor, proportioned to the dis- 


facture, with a reduction in the profits of their capital 


pany. When these manufactures should be brought | criminating tax upon their productions. The latter al- 
into the port of Charleston or Savannah, the custom | ternative is the one which would be adopted in the first 


house officer would demand forty per cent. on their value, , ; 
» before he would permit them to be landed and sold in the| of the south would continue to manufacture with reduced 


instance, for very obvious reasons. ‘The manufacturers 


United States; and the company of planters would proba-| and declining profits and wages, until these descended to 
bly inquire why this duty was exacted upon ¢heir manu-| so low a point, as to make it expedient to sacrifice the 
factures, while the same articles, manufactured in the| capital invested, rather than use it in this way. This. is 
northern states, were subject to no duty or tax of any| almost precisely the present predicament of the planting 
kind? If the officer of customs should truly pevectene states. ‘They make manufactures, in a mode, which is 


the system of which he is the minister, he wou 


d answer on under the ban ofa proscriptive tax. The blessing of 
this inquiry by saying: ‘‘it is not because the revenue is 


eaven is blighted by the consuming curse of federal legis- 


wanted to pay the debts, or provide for the common de-| lation. No branch of human industry can permanently 
fence of the United States, that you are required to pay maintain itself in a competition with a rival branch, un- 


this duty; but this burthen is imposed upon you by a wise, 


der a discriminating tax of twenty, and much less of for- 


and just and paternal government, for the avowed purpose Pl per cent. The business of rearing agricultural staples 
Oo 


of excluding the productions of + som own honest and law- 


fulindustry from the market o 


r exportation must be gradually and progressively aban- 


your own native state, in| doned in the south, and that of making manufactures in 


order that a company of Massachasetts manufacturers | the favored mode must be substituted in its place, under 


may obtain possession of that market, and be enabled to " , i 
sell ~ gn articles at higher prices.” The history of the| abandoned. Already has this revolution commenced in 
may be confidently challenged for a parallel in-| the more northern of the planting states, and no haman 


worl 


all disadvantages, if the protecting system be not utterly 


stance of eng ge injustice, perpetrated under the per-| power can arrest its progress, under the existing auspices, 


verted forms of legislation. 


It is very apparent, that, in the case just stated, the 
burthen or injury inflicted upon the company of cotton 


until a total change is produced in the pursuits and insti- 
tutions of those states, involving in the necessary trans~ 
fer, the loss of one half of their capital. Even now it is 


planters, by the discriminating tax levied on their pro-| only where the soil is very productive, and the climate 
duetions, would fall wpon them exclusively, as the pro-| very propitious, that the business of planting yieldsa re- 


ducers and venders of imported manufactures; for we 


munerating profit, even after estimating the labor employ- 


ve supposed that they consumed no part of them: yet| ed in it, at one-fourth of the average wages of labor in the 
their burthen would be not very much less, than if they} northen states. If any ee Petes wanting to confirm the 


consumed the whole; for nothing can be more certain, | argument which maintains 


that the protecting duties are 


than that they would have to pay, out of their own| specifically taxes upon the productions of southern labor, 
pockets, the whole amount of the tax levied upon their] for the benefit of northern capital, it would be fally sup- 
productions, and yet obtain for them no higher price than| plied by the fact, of this vast and almost incredible differ- 
their rival producers, the northern manufacturers, would| ence in the productiveness of agricultural labor in two por- 


obtain for the same quantity of similar productions. 


Let it be supposed that the southern planters produced 


tions of the same country. eee can be susceptible of 
clearer proof, than that if the soil and climate of the 


these manufactures, which they now produce by the com-| northern states were as well adapted to the culture of cot- 
bined processes of agriculture and exchange, by the use| ton, as those of the southern states, it would not, and 


of machinery, as they are produced in the northern states; 


could not be cultivated there for less than twenty cents a 


and that, upon the assumed grounds that their water pow-| pound. In South Carolina and Georgia, itis usually es- 
er was avd suspended by the cold of winter, and Phat timated that one laborer will produce three bales of up- 
they used a different and a cheaper kind of labor congress ‘land cotton averaging three hundred pounds, which, at 


Ver. XLIT.—Sie. 10. 
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20 cents a pound, would amount to one hundred ‘and 
eighty dollars. At fifty cents a day, the wages of this la- 
borer would amount to at least one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, leaving only thirty dollars to pay the interest on the 
capital invested in land, and the expense of management, 
and of furnishing horses, agricultural implements, and 
all other necessary supplies. What, then, would be the 
fate of a northern cotton planter, who paid fifty cents a 
day for each laborer, = sold his staple at eight cents 
a pound, the highest average now obtained for upland 
cotton, after detraying the expense of transporting it to 
market? He would not realize for his production, half 
enough to pay the wages of his laborers. When it is 
added, that there is no agricultural labor in the whole 
union more efficient than that which 4s engaged in the 
production of upland cotton, and that, naturally, no staple 
of the earth has so many advantages, the consequence ir- 
resistibly follows, that the unwise, unjust and diserimi- 
nating taxes of the federal government, have not only 
counteracted these advantages, but redueed the wages of 
the labor engaged in this production, to a lower rate than 
the wages of the starving operatives of Europe. 

If the duties upon imports were levied in kind, and 
the planters made their own exchanges with the fo- 
reign manufacturers, without the intervention either of 
money or commercial agents, the most unreflecting would 
perceive that the import duties were direct taxes upon 
the productions of the planters; If, for example, forty 
bales of their cotton were taken out of every hundred, 
when it passed the custom house, going abroad, it would 
be impossible for them to obtain any ) ee quantity of 
goers for the remaining sixty, in consequence of this levy; 

ecause the agents of the government would carry the 
other forty into the foreign market, and, of course, the 
supply would be undiminished. Inlike manner, if forty 
bales of the merchandise obtained for the cotton exported, 
were taken out of every hundred, as it passed the custom 
house, coming into the United States, the remaining sixty 
would have no greater exchangeable value in consequence 
of the levy, because the agents of the government would 
bring the other forty into the domestic market, and of 
course the supply in this case also, would be undiminish- 
ed. Ne proposition in political economy is more univer- 
sally admitted by all the opposing schools of that science, 
than that the price of an article cannot be enhanced in 
consequence of a tax duty, unless the supply be first di- 
minished, or the demand inereased. So far, therefore, 
as the southern producers are concerned, it would be bet- 
ter forthem, thata public enemy should capture and de- 
stroy on the high seas, the forty bales of cotton or of mer- 
chandise which the government levied as a tax; for, in 
that case, the supply would be diminished to the full ex- 
tent of the destruction, and this would enable the pro- 
ducers to obtain some indemnity for the burthen imposed 
upon them, or, in other words, for the increased cost of 
their production. 

But the use of money as the universal measure of value, 
the admission of specie free of duty, and the intervention 
of exportingand importing merchants in effecting the ex- 
changes of foreign commerce though they alter the form, 
and add to the complexity of the operation, do not, in 
the slightest degree, change the permanent effect of an 
import duty ee the productive agency engaged in sup- 
plying the exchanges of foreign commerce. But as these 
causes have the effect of involving the plainest truths 
in doubt aud uncertainty, they require some explana- 
tion. All commerce, foreign and domestic, ultimately 
resolves itself into an exchange of barter; money and 
merchants are but the medium, and the agents by which 
it is effected. Bearing this in mind, the committee will 
proceed to consider what effect is produced by admit- 
ting specie free of duty, upon the operations of foreign 
commerce, under a system of protecting duties. It is said 
that these duties levied upon imports, are not equivalent 
to the same amount of duties levied upon the exports given 
in exchange for them, because specie which pays no duty, 
may be imported instead of merchandise subject to high 
peoeciiar duties. ‘Those whouse this argument should 


e taught to suspect that it contains some lurking fallacy, 
by the undeniable fact that foreign merchandise burthen- 
ed with protecting duties, still continues to be import- 
reference to specie which yays no duty at all. 

his argument to say, 


ed in 
It would bea sufficient answer to t 


that there can be no substantial relief in the option of im. 
porting specie, because it would be to import precisely 
what we do not want, as an article of consumption. But 
as specie is also, by. universal consent, the measure and 
the representative of value, and as superficial reasoners 
can with eyping, bj yeow tems how it is possible that g 
community can impoverished while this article js 
abundant, the melancholy experience of Spain to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the committee will endeavor to 
explain more precisely, the effect pproceene by importing 
specie, upon the domestic value of specie itself, and upon 
the relative values of different descriptions of domestic pro- 
ductions; all considered as the effect of protecting duties, 
Let it be supposed, then, that under a system of per- 
fectly free trade, the northern manufacturers supplied 
one half of the demand of the country for manufactures, 
and the southern planter the other half. In this state of 
the trade, let it be further supposed, that an average duty 
of forty per cent. should be imposed upon imported ma- 
nufactures. If specie were not the universal medium of 
exchange, and admitted free of duty; as, for example, if 
each nation hada mere paper currency, having no circu- 
lation beyond its limits, and specie were unknown, the 
very first effect of the supposed duty, on imported manu- 
factures, would be to depress the exchangeable value of 
the staples of exportation very nearly to the extent of that 
duty. Butas specie is the universal representative of 
value, and is admitted without duty, the first effeet of the 
duty on imported manufactures, would be to suspend their 
importation. At first, the same quantity of specie could 
be obtained abroad for the staples of exportation as was 
obtained before; and it would be found more advantageous 
to import specie, and exchange it for domestic manu- 
factures, than to import foreign manufactures under so 
high a duty. At first, also, the price of domestic manu- 
factures would be very little enhanced, but in a very 
short time, probably in less than six months after the im- 
position of the duty, the money price of manufactures 
would be forty per cent. higher in the United States than 
they would be in Great Britain, and the importation of 
manufactures would be resumed. This rise in the rela- 
tive price of manufactures would result from the combin- 
ed operation of three causes, which it is very important to 
‘distinguish and understand. The first and least of these, 
would be the enhanced value of specie in Great Britain, 
owing to the increased demand for it, and the diminished 
quantity. This would, of course, produce a fall in British 
prices, which would be almost purely nominal, and near- 
ly proportioned to the rise there in the value of specie. 
The second of these causes, would be the increased de- 
mand for domestic manufactures, owing to the temporary 
exclusion of foreign manufactures. The third and prin- 
cipal of these causes, would be the depreciation in the 
value of specie in the United States, owing to the ex- 
cessive importation of it, and the increased quantity re- 
tained in circulation. This cause would probably pro- 
duce more than ene half of the rise which would take 
lace in the money price of manufactures in the United 
tates, and to this extent the money pe of every thing 
else would rise, with the exception of the staples of ex- 
portation exchanged for imported manufactures. While 
the money price of every thing else would be raised, 
therefore, upwards of 20 per cent. and that of manufac- 
tures 40, the money price of cotton, tobacco, and rice, in- 
stead of rising, would necessarily fall. These being 
articles raised for exportation, their money price at 
home, would be ga by their money price in the 
foreign market. But we have seen that the price of 
specie would be appreciated in Great Britain, and, con- 
sequently, a smaller quantity of it could be obtained for a 
given quantity of the staples of exportation, than before 
the duty was laid on manufactures. We have thus the 
measure of the depreciation which is produced in the 
price of southern exports, by the protecting duties -_ 
imported manufactures. The appreciation of the value 
of specie abroad, and its depreciation at home, united, 
will exactly give that measure. All the unprotected ar- 
ticles the planters have occasion to buy, cost them up- 
wards of 20 per cent. more, and all the protected articles, 
or similar imports, cost them 40 per cent. more, while, 
the quantity of specie is actually diminished, which they 
obtain for their staples, and with which they make their 





purchases. The exchangeable value of cottonis therefore, 
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diminished about two cents in the pound, and this loss 
the planter would sustain as a producer merely, even 
if he consumed no protected manufactures, or similar 
foreign manufactures, whatever. 
To whatever extent he consumes these manufactures, 
|) he pays an additional duty of something less than 20 per 
> cent., this being about the degree in which we have as~ 
sumed that the exchangeable value of protected, and simi- 
lar imported manufactures, is increased by the 40 per 
cent. duty. If the planters consume of these articles, as 
large a proportion as the other classes, they bear their 
fall share of the burthen imposed upon the consumption 
of the country, in addition to that which they exclusively 
pear in their character of producers. 

For the sake of perspicuity, we have spoken of the 
planters on the one hand, and the protected manufacturers 
on the other, asthe only producers respectively affected, 
jnjuriously and beneficially, by the protecting duties.— 
Looking to the entire effect of these duties, however, upon 
the planting and manufacturing states, as divisions of the 
union, we must extend our views beyond the planters and 

- manufacturers. Whatever destroys the prosperity of the 
t and leading pursuits of any community, and greatly 
diminishes the incomes of the productive capitalists, must 
roduce a corresponding diminution in the incomes of all 
the connected and dependent branches of industry. It is 

a hackneyed remark that a single wealthy man, expending 

a large income, will diffuse prosperity over a whole neigh- 
' borhood; and this prosperity will be proportioned to the 

income expended. What then would be the increased 

prosperity of all classes in the cotton planting states, if 
> the value of cotton were raised two cents in the pound, 
and the aggregate income of the cotton planters, conse- 
‘quently, increased six millions of dollars. But to the 
iminished income of all classes in the planting states, 
' resulting from that of the planters, we must add the in- 
> creased cost of all the domestic protected and similar 
‘imported manufactures, which are consumed in those 
states. In speaking of that consumption, some have 
strangely supposed that it is confined exclusively to the 
planters, whereas they do not constitute one-fifth part of 
the free white consumers. ‘The planting states, in the 
aggregate, undoubtedly, consume, in protected manufac- 
tures and in foreign imports, an amount very nearly equal 
to that of their exports. It cannot be otherwise. What 
account can be given of the proceeds of their exports, if it 
be not so? In what way do they appropriate or expend 
them? The only unprotected articles which the planting 
states purchase from the other states, are live stock from 
the west, to the amount, probably, of three millions of 
dollars, and unprotected articles from the north, to about 
half that amount; making, in the whole, four millions 
anda half of dollars. But these are not paid for out of 
the proceeds of the staplesexported. ‘The cotton alone 
which is sold to the northern manufacturers, to say 
nothing of rice, amounts to at least that sum. 

And here we have another large addition to the bur- 
thens imposed by the protecting system on the planting 
states. It has been seen that the price of cotton in the 
United States is diminished two cents a pound by that 
system. Estimating the quantity of cotton sold to the 
northern manufacturers at only one hundred and fift 

ousand bales, averaging 300 pounds, the loss upon it 
will amount to nine hundred thousand dollars; a loss to 
the planters, which is a clear gain to the manufacturers. 
It is thus apparent that the northern market, whith has 
been represented as creating an additional demand for 
otton, is nothing more than the substitution of an artifi- 
lal and a bad market for a natural and a good one; and 
hat the indemnity which it has been supposed to afford 
0 the cotton planters for their loss upon what they ex- 
port, consists in the additional loss of nearly a million of 
lollars. If the protecting duties were repealed, can it be 
loubted that an increased foreign demand would be pro- 
luced for cotton to three times the extent that the domes- 
i¢ demand would be diminished? There is scarcely any 
imit to the demand for our cotton in Europe, if we will 
reely take manufactures in exchange for it. Let us sup- 
pose that the repeal of the protecting duties would cause 
n Increased annual importation of foreign manufactures 
othe amouut of ten millions of dollars, of which four 
lions would be of cotton manufactures. For the whole 
of this increased importation, cotton would be received, 
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creating an increased foreign demand for more than three 
hundred thousand bales. But the domestic demand for 
cotton would be diminished; only, by the substitution of 
the four millions of imported, for the same amount of do- 
mestic manufactures. And as the raw material required 
for that quantity of manufactures would not, at the utmost, 
amount to more than one million of dollars, it follows 
that the domestie demand for raw cotton would be dimi- 
nished about thirty-three thousand bales only; and, con- 
sequently, the increased aggregate demand for cotton 
abroad and at home, would be two hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand bales. ‘This result will be fully under- 
stood when we reflect, that it would be produced by re- 
moving the heavy incumbrances of prohibitive duties, 
which now impedes and shackles the intereourse of the 
planting states with their natural markets. ‘The natural 
market of all producers is that which will afford the best 
price, and largest demand for their productions. The 
people of the north understand this perfectly well; and it 
isa remark, as frequent as it is just, that it is better for 
the farmer there, to give a higher money price for manu- 
factures to the domestic establishments, which will take 
the productions of his farm in exchange, than to obtain 
these manufactures at a much lower rate from the foreign 
establishments, which will take scarcely any thing he has 
to give. A new demand, and almost a new value, is ere- 
ated for his productions, by the domestie factories; and 
while he gives, nominally, more for manufactures, he 
gives, really, much less. And it is strange that it should 
not be perceived, that what is true of the northern far- 
mers, 1s equally true of the southern planters. The Eu- 
ropean mauufactories furnish the natural market for the 
latter, for the same reason precisely that the northern 
manufactories furnish the natural market for the former. 
That reason is, because the European manufactories will 
take, in exchange for their manufactures, nine hundred 
thousand bales of cotton, which the northern manufacto- 
ries will not, and cannot take. It is, therefore, in all re- 
spects as unjust and tyrannical, to obstruct or impede the 
free intercourse of the southern planters with their natu- 
ral markets abroad, as it would be to obstruct or impede, 
in like manner, the free intercourse of the northern far- 
mers, with their natural markets, the domestic manufac- 
tories. 

If congress should entirely repeal the duties upon im- 
ported manufactures, and levy an excise duty upon do- 
mestic manufactures, equal to that which is.now laid upon 
those imported, it would be nothing more than returning 
to the lips of the northern ‘manufacturers, and their asso- 
ciates, the poisoned chalice which they have so long held 
to the lips of the southern planters. It would be taxing 
their productions, and exempting those of the south, pre- 
cisely as the productions of the south have been taxed so 
many years, while those of the north have been entirely 
exempted. But the committee have not yet finished the 
exposition of the evils inflicted on the planting states by 
the protecting system, taken in connexion with the fiseal 
operations of the government. No just estimate can be 
formed of the oppressive action of the federal government 
upon the southern states, which does not add to the ine- 

uality of its exactions, the still greater inequality of its 
beatidanante. To levy one half of the federal revenue 
from cotton and rice alone—the productions of one-fifth 
part of the federal population—would be, in itself, suffici- 
ently oppressive; but to levy this most unequal contribu- 
tion from that part of the union where imported manufac- 
tures are produced, and expend it, almost exclusively, in 
that part where untaxed protected manufactures are pro- 
duced, is almost to duplicate the burthen, and is quite 
enough to account for the general decay and desolation 
which have silently overspread, and are. still overspread- 
ing, the devoted region of the south. To sum up and ex- 
press the intolerable grievances of the southern states, in 
a single phrase, they are reduced to the very worst condi 
tion of colonial bondage to the tariff states. They are 

rohibited from exchanging their productions with the 

est and most extensive customers on earth, under a pe- 
nalty of forty per cent. on their value, for the avowed 
purpose of compelling them to make their exchanges 
with the very worst customers in the world. - In other 
words, they are prohibited, under the penalty stated, from 
trading with all parts of the world but the manufacturing 
states, precisely as the British American colonies were 
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prohibited from trading with all of the world but 
the mother country. The principle of the prohibition is 
strictly identical in both cases, and we have only to sub- 
stitute ‘‘manufacturing states” for ‘‘mother country,” and 
*‘southern states” for ‘‘American colonies,”’ to have the 
story of the wrongs and oppressions of our common an- 
cestors, literally transferred to a portion of their posteri- 
Y In point of fact, however, there is this striking dif- 
erence: The colonial restrictions of our ancestors were 
almost purely nominal, because the mother country af- } 
forded them the best market in the world, both for their 
sales and purchases. The very reverse of this is true as 
it regards the restrictions imposed upon the trade of the 
southern states. ‘The markets from which those restrie- 
tions are intended to exclude them, are the very best in 
the world, while that to which they are intended to eon- 
fine them, is deeidedly the worst. Conelusive proof of 
this is found in the fact, that they still continue to trade 
to the proscribed markets, paying the heavy penalty, ra- 
ther than trade with the manufacturing states, without 
paying any penalty atall. Regarding the protecting du- 
ties in the light of fines and forfeitures for violating this 
new code of colonial restrictions, we have only to see the 
revenue derived from this source squandered in improve- 
ments, and other forms of expenditure, in the favored re- 
gion, to have a perfect picture of Rome and Italy, flou- 
rishing in bloated prosperity upon the plunder of the sub- 
ject provinces. 

In confirmation of the views here presented, all the 
henomena exhibited in the manufacturing states, will be 
ound, equally with those exhibited in the planting states, 

to correspond with the idea that the protecting duties are 
specific and ruinous taxes on the industry of the south, 
ane sustaining bounties to the industry of the north. With 
a very small share of the natural advantages enjoyed by 
the planting states, the manufacturing states are every 
where covered with monuments and evidences of a thriv- 
ing and prosperous industry, which has seareely any pa- 
rallel, while the former are equally covered with melan- 
choly memorials of thriftless toil, impoverishment, and 
ruin. 

It is impossible that these phenomena can exist without 
cause, and no known cause so naturally aceounts for them 
as the unequal action of the government. The most in- 
telligent of the advocates of the manufacturers allege, 
that the repeal of the protecting duties would produce a 
scene of desolation in the manufacturing states, as strik- 
ing as that which is now exhibited in the planting states. 
This is a distinct admission of all that the committee 
have said of the uncqual operation of the protecting du- 
ties. rg sens has no alehemic powers, red certainly has 
not yet discovered the philosopher’s stone. Its taxation 
cannot, therefore, diffuse wealth over one part of the 
union, without taking it from another. And however dis- 

ised and complicated the process by which the transfer 
is made, no degree of pecuniary prosperity can be com- 
municated to the manufacturing states, by taxing the ri- 
val productions of the exporting states, without diminish- 
ing, in an equal or greater degree, the wealth of the lat- 
ter. Ina pecuniary point of view, most assuredly, taxa- 
tion can only be a blessing to those who receive the taxes, 
directly or indirectly; and the allegation, that the repeal 
of the discriminating taxes upon imports, would ruin the 
manufacturers, is an admission that they in effect, receive 
those taxes. What right of the manufacturers, would be 
violated by reducing the duties to a revenue scale? Would 
it be any thing more than the assumed right of taxing 
their fellow citizens? How would the reduetion of the 
duties injure them? Could it, by human possibility, be 
in any other way, than by substituting some other pro- 
ductions of domestic industry, for the protected manufae- 
tures? And can it be doubted, that the producers of the 
substituted articles have a natural, unalienable, and con- 
stitutional right to introduce and use them, and that they 
will be as much benefitted by the restoration of their right 
so to introduce and use them, as the manufacturers can 
possibly be by their exclusion? 

In conclusion, the committee will present, in a few 
words, the estimate they have formed of the relative bur- 
thens and benefits imposed and conferred by the protect- 
ing system upon the three at geographical divisions 
of the union, the northern, the southern, and the western 


taxes upon consumption, there can be no great inequalig | 
in the burthens they impose apon the different portions , 
the union; and whatever inequality there aay be, as it js 
founded upon a larger consumption, it may be fairly pre. 
sumed to be xecompanied by a corresponding ability | 
consume. But regarding the protecting duties as taxes | 
discriminating and partial taxes—upon produetion they, 
is nothing but inequality in their operation. Ass the eon, | 
mittee have already stated, the protected manufaeture), 
do not bear any part of the burthen tmposed upon ty! 
community by the enhaneed price of their own prody,) 
tions. On the contrary, as most of them sell those pp. 
duetions to a much harger amount than will equal 4, 
amount which they consume of all productions, foreip, : 
and domestic, enhaneed in their price by import dutic, | 
it follows, that the bounties they reeeive on their prody.| 
tion, are much greater than the taxes they pay on the) 
consumption. ‘lhe eommittee will now go one step fy. 
ther. It will not be denied, that the manufacturing stay) 
produce a larger amount of protected manufactures thy 
will equal the amount consumed by their entire popr,f 9 
tion, of proteeted and rival foreign manufactures, \ jey. 
ing the manufacturing states, therefowe, as a eonsolidate 
community, the aggregate amount of the burthens jp, 
posed upon them by the whole protecting system, is yo 
equal to the amount of the bounties eonferred upon they 
by that system; a fact which fully explains, what to may 
seems to be unaccountable—the untiring perseverane, 
and inereasing wnanimity with which the proteeting s, 
tem, in all its branches, is maintained by those stam Ki 
Regarding the protecting system, therefore, as it operaoh 
both upon production and consumption, it imposes yf 
burthen at all upon the manufacturing states, eonsidere 
as one entire community. ; 
The operation of this system upon the southern of 
planting states, is almost precisely the reverse of what if 
is upon the northern or manufacturing states. The fo 
mer certainly consume as largely, of articles affected \i 
the protecting duties, as any of the other states; and eof, 
sequently bear their due proportion of the burthens in 
posed by those duties on the conswmption of the country, 
But the whole of the burthen whieh these duties in 
pose upon production, falls almost exelusively upon 
planting states, though their productions, for the san 
reason, and to at least the same extent, that they oper 
as bounties to the rival productions of the manwfacturig 
states. It is searcely a possible supposition, that disen 
minating taxes levied upon the oe uctions of the pla 
ing states, can diminish the exchangeable value of th 
productions, less than they increase the exchangeabk 
value of the rival produetions of the manufacturing state 
The former result is both the eause and the measur 
the latter. The lowest estimate that can be reasonably 
made of the diminution produced in the exehange 
value of the southern staples of exportation, is 2 jy 
cent. or one half of the proteeting duty imposed wp 
their conversion into manufactures, by the foreign 
change. Itis believed to be, in point of fact, mu 
greater. But even according to this estimate, the spec 
and exclusive burthen imposed upon the exports of fi 
planting states, would be seven millions dollars, # 
suming that their exports amontnt to thirty-five millio 
and that imposed upon cotton and riee alone, would® 
six millions. But as the value of the cotton, tobacco” 
rice, consumed in the United States is as much diminis 
ed as that which is exported, an additional burthen of 
wards of a million of dollars, is, in this way, imp? 
upon these productions; of which sum, nine hun 
thousand dollars, as has been heretofore shown, | 
exclusive burthen upon the cotton planters, for the¢ 
clusive benefit of the protected manufacturers. It thus 
pears that the people of the planting states, sustall 
annual uncompensated burthen of at least eight milli 
of dollars in addition to the burthen which they > 
in common with the people of the other states, as “ 
sumers of imported and protected articles; and this? 
then is rendered almost doubly injurious to the plant 
and beneficial to the manufacturing states, by the ine’ 
lity of its disbursement. 

The western states, while they derive scarcely 4") 
vantage from the protecting system, and bear their " 
proportion of the taxes imposed upon consumption, * 
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states. So far as the protecting duties operate merely as 


sustain a peculiar burthen upon their productive indus 
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which deserves explanation. It has been already stated 
that these states annually sell to the planting states, live 
stock to the amount of three millions of dollars; and it 
eannot reasonably be doubted, that if the planting states 
enjo ed a free trade, the vast increase which it would 
produce in the income and prosperity of the planters, 
would enable them to purchase double the amount of live 
stock which they now vurchase from the western states, 
and to pay better pricesfor it. ‘To this extent, the western 
states sustain an injury in the diminished demand for their 
productions, and consequent diminution of their price, in 
addition to the taxes they pay as consumers; and for which 
they receive searcely any indemnification from the protect- 
ing system. This is particularly the case with Kentucky. 
{it would seem to be almost a suicidal policy in that state 
to tax the productions, and diminish the incomes, of her 
best customers, in order to give a preference to the pro- 
ductions and to inerease the incomes, of those who will 

urchase scarcely any thing she has to sell. Notwithstand- 
ing the existing restrictions, how small a portion of the 

roductions of that state find a market in the manufactur- 
ing states, in comparison with the demand for them in 
the planting states? : 

Upon the whole, then, the protecting system is utterly 
ruinous to the planting states, injurions to the western 
states, and exclusively beneficial to the manufacturing 
states, and ought to be abandoned with all convenient and 
practicable despatch, upon every principle of justice, 
patriotism and sound policy. 

ony 
In the house of representatives—March 31, 1832. 
Mr. Jngersoll, from the committee of ways and means, 
presented the following, as the 
VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

I minority of the committee of ways and means, to which 

committee was referred so much of the president’s mes- 

sage as relates to ‘‘relieving the people from the bur- 

thens of unnecessary taxation” Fs the payment of the 

public debt, not concurring in the report of the majority 

presented on the 8thof February, beg leave, respect- 

ful Ys to submit their views in a separate report : 
In determining the preliminary question, ‘* what should 
be the annual expenditures of the government after the 
extinguishment of the public debt,” the majority have 
expressed the opinion that eleven millions of dollars will 
be abundantly sufficient for all the necessary disburse- 
ments; that, of this sum, two millions should be derived 
from the public lands and the stocks held by the govern- 
ment, leaving “only nine millions of dollars to be provid- 
ed by duties on imports.” ‘The minority dissent frorm 
this opinion, and will proceed to state the reasons which 
have brought them to a different result. ‘I'he secretary 
of the treasury, in his annual report, estimates the dis- 
bursements of the current year at $13,365,202 16, and for 
future years, he takes the sum of $13,500,000 as the 
maximum ‘‘for the expenditures of the government as at 
present authorised,” independent of the charge of the 
public debt. If, however, they should be enlarged, in 
the modes suggested by him, and a moderate sum be al- 
lowed ‘for such objects of general improvement as shall 
be of acknowledged national character, within the limits, 
as admitted by the executive, of the powers of congress 
over the subjects,”’ an annual revenue of fifteen millions 
of dollars would, in his opinion be required. ‘The peti- 
tion of the “free trade convention,” now before congress, 
representing the sentiments of those who could have no 
possible motive for fixing upon too high an estimate, does 
not take as the basis of its calculations, a lower amount 
than thirteen millions of dollars as adequate “‘to meet, 
after the extinguishment of the debt, all tl 
the government according to the present seale of expen- 
diture;” and to raise this sum nett for the treasury, it 
would be necessary to levy the gross sum of $13,600,000, 
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willaverage not far from thirteen millions three hundred 
thousand dollars annually. ‘Thus, making the deductions 
referred to, the expenditures were, in 











18299, - - = + «= ++ $12,678,164 
ee ee ee re 13,229,533 
1831, - - ++ + «+ «= $19,918,768 
3)39,826,405 

Average, - - 13,275,468 


Allowing, then, for a smaller inerease than the expe- 
rience of the few years past would indicate, we should 
not take «lower estimate than about thirteen millions five 
hundred thousand dollars for futare years, and even that 
would be less by over four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, than was actually expended during the last year.— 
‘The impossibility, by any calculation, of making the re- 
venue exactly conform to the expenses, many of which 
always must be contingent, and the fluctuations that an un- 
expected turn in foreign trade might, at any time, pro- 
duce, adverse to the custom house receipts, warn us not 
to fix the estimate of our probable wants at too low a 
point. Even if we should at first happen to overrate the 
sum required, it will be easier to remedy such an incon- 
venience when it is felt, by reducing the duties on those 
articles which can best bear a reduction, than to obviate 
the opposite pressure, by raising them to meet an unex- 
pected deficiency. Although reduced expenses are con- 
fidently counted upon by a majority of the committee, yet, 
in the view of the minority, it cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected that our disbursements will be diminished, except 
so fur as we are hereafter relieved from the payments on 
account of the public debt. Whatever our wishes may 
be, we should shut our eyes to the lessons of experience, 
should the anticipation be indulged in, that the ordinary 
expenses of this government will be decreasing, while 
its foreign relations are increasing in importance, and the 
borders of the republic constantly expanding. There is 
no reason for us to presume, that the military department, 
the naval department, the Indian affairs, will be less ex- 
pensive for several years to come, than they have been 
for the few years past. It is said that the ranks of those 
who reecive pensions for revolutionary services under 
the existing laws, are every day thinning—they are so, 
but then there are others, equally meritorious, to whom 
we are under similar obligations for services just as sa- 
cred, who ought long since to have been provided for, 
and for whose benefit bills are now pending, the passage 
of which would, it is believed, be cordially approved by 
an immense majority of the American people. What- 
ever may be the policy of different administrations, in re- 
gard to appropriations for certain works of internal im- 
provement, it must be generally conceded that the coast 
and harbor improvements on the Atlantic and lakes—the 
li¢ht-house establishment, and the expenditures for clear- 
ing out the Ohio, the Mississippi, and other rivers, will 
be continued, at least to their present extent, if some of 
them should not be enlarged hereafter. At any rate, we 
must have other evidences than those yet furnished, be- 
fore a diminution under these heads can be calculated 
upon. : A 

Acting, then, on the presumption that our ordinary ex- 
penses hereafter will not average less than about thirteen 
and a half millionsof dollars, and, judging from the past, 
the tendency will be rather to execed than to fall short 
of that sam, we should, to be prepared for all contin- 
gences, and to guard aguinst a deficit in any year, raise a 
revenue of at least fourteen millions, independent of the 
expenses of collection, and of the incidental receipts 


1e exigences of | from stocks held by the United States. This would 


ve allowing $13,500,000 for ordinary expenses, and 
000,000 to meet unexpected contingencies, should the 
stocks yield $500,000. Hence it will be seen that the es- 


ineluding the expenses of collection. Perhaps no safer | timate of $11,000,000, presented by the majority, is far 
way of ctlandiion. the amount that will be saneived can | too low. It is lower, by $2,000,000, than what is allow- 
be adopted, than by taking the actual average expendi- | ed by the free trade convention; and the difference ew 
tures of several of the latest successive years for objcets | siderably more than that, when compared either wi . 
similar to those which will have to be provided for here- | estimate just presented, or with any which has been of- 
after, independent of the debt, and allowing for a reason- | fered by the officer at the head of the treasury depart- 


able and moderate increase as our population increases. | ment. 


The next question to be determined, is, how 


The disbursements of the last three years takin ] hall the amount required be raised? Duties on imports, 
g out the | shall the : 
payments on account of the debt, and those made to indi- | and the proceeds of the public lands, are the sources 





vidual claimants under the first article of the Ghent treaty, ! from which the treasury has been hitherto almost exclu- 
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sively supplied. It isimpossible, however, to foresee what 
disposition may be made of the lands after they are re- 
lieved from contributing towards the payment of the na- 
tional debt. Public opinion, in that respect, now is, and 
long has been, so diversified, and the future action of 
congress upon the lands, so uncertain, that it will be on 
the side of prudence not to rely too confidently on the 
receipts from the public domain, but to provide from the 
customs sufficient, with the income from stocks, to meet 
the probable wants of the government, until it shall have 
been settled to what extent, if any, the lands shall be look- 
ed to for ordinary revenue purposes, after the debt shall 
have been expunged. Instead therefore of bringing down 
the duties on imports so as to yield a gross sum of nine 
millions only, as proposed by the majority, they should, 
in the view of the subject now taken, be so arranged as 
to produce at least a nett revenue of fourteen millions af- 
ter the payment of the debt, or the gross sum of fourteen 
millions eight hundred thousand dollars. 

In determining the rate of duties, the majority have 
computed the value of our imports, on which the revenue 
should be assessed, at seventy-two millions of dollars for 
future years. In getting that sum, however, it is believed 
they have confined themselves too much to the commerce 
of a single year, the last, which was a year of excessive 
importation, greater than in any other since 1825. But 
we should be unsafe to take that or any one yearas the 
basis. A more correct method will be to takethe average 
of successive years; indeed, that bas been done in the free 
trade petition, before referred to. In that document, the 
value of imports paying duties, caleulated not on one year 
but on a series of years, is put at fifty-seven and a half 
millions of dollars, instead ot seventy-two, making a dil- 
ference of not less than fourteen and a half millions be- 
tween this estimate of the free trade convention and that 
of the report presented by the majority. It surely can- 
not be complained of by the friends of free trade if we 
take the estimate which their petition presents. Instead 
of seventy-two millions, therefore, we should assume fifty- 
seven and a half millions of dollars as the average value 
of goods that pay duties under the existing laws; and, if 
we are on the latter amount, to raise fourtecn millions 
nett for the treasury, or fourteen millions eight hundred 
thousand in gross, including the expenses of collection, 
duties equal to any uniform ad valorem levy of nearly 26 
per cent. would be required for revenue purposes 
merely, instead of 124, the rate which has been proposed 
in the bill reported. If teas, coffee, cocoa, spices, medi- 
cinal drugs, fruits, and some other articles that do not in- 
terfere injuriously with our products, should be added to 
the free list, a nett revenue of fourteen millions would 


require a levy equal to an average ad valorem duty of 


about 50 per cent. It is not believed, however, that con- 

ress would, in any adjustment of the tariff, so complete- 

y abandon the past and earliest policy of the government 
as to bring all the dutiable imports to one ad valorem 
level. ‘The interests of agriculture, manufactures, the 
mechanic trades, our mines, and our fisheries,should be, 
and undoubtedly will be, regarded in fixing the rate of 
duties on such imports as may bear injuriously on those 
interests respectively. It will doubtless be thought ex- 
pedient to retain specific duties on some articles, as has 
been done since the present government was first orga- 
nized, and put ad valorem duties, varying in grades, on 
others. It has been objected to specific duties, that a fall 
in the price of an article will inerease the rate of taxation; 
and that thus what was reasonable when first imposed, 
becomes an oppressive tax as the article becomes cheaper. 
The soundness of this objection, as applying generally, for 
as such it is used, may be well tested by a few familiar 
examples: cut nails were formerly from 10 to 12 cents the 
pound; there is a specific duty on them of 5 cents, and, 
under this duty, competition has brought down the price 
to 6 cents the pound, which is but little more than half 
whatthey formerly cost. According to the objection, this 
duty may have been a reasonable one when first imposed, 
but is an odious tax when under its protection, we can get 
nails for nearly one half the former prices. Supposing 
the duty to.be a ‘‘tax” in the sense generally used, we 
ought to get them for one eent the pound if the tax should 
he taken off; but it will be difficult for us to believe this, 
because, under a lower rate of duty, and when our princi- 
pal supply was from foreign workshops, we were obliged 
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to pay 10 and 12 cents for what our own workmen yn 


turn out for 6 cents. Lead formerly cost from 6 t, 8 


cents the pound, the duty is 3 cents specific, and the 4 
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present price is far below the former. Common windoy 
lass formerly cost from 10 to 14 dollars the box; it is sup. 
ject to a specific duty of 3' ivllars per one hundred feet ang 
is now selling from 4 ts 44 dollars the box: 
gar formerly cost 14 dollars the hundred weight; it is sup. 
ject to a specific duty of 3 cents per pound, and the pre. 





sent price is about 7 or 74 dollars the hundred weight, by, : 
The duties on certaj, — 


about one half the former price. 
kinds of iron are again specifi¢; twelve years ago bar iron | 
sold at Pittsburg for 190 to 200 dollars the ton: under the 
protection of a specific duty, the price has fallen to 19) 
dollars per ton. Hoop iron was 250 dollars, and is noy 
120 dollars. Sheet iron was sold for 18 dollarsthe hyp. 
dred weight, and is now 84 dollars. Cotton bagging his 
also a specific duty; the price was formerly 26 cents, ang 
is now 16 cents the yard. The minimum duty on coars 
cotton goods is, in effect, a specific duty of 8} cents the 
syuare yard; the price was formerly 20 and 25 cents: the 
like goods, or rather goods ofa much better quality, are 
now furnished for about 8 cents the yard; so, that if the 
protecting duty of 82 cents is a ‘‘tax” to that extent, we 
ought to get the fabric for less than nothing ifthe tax should 
be repealed. Butin truth the people are not taxed in 
these cases, unless it is by having their supplies furnished 
by American workmen, in many instances, at one-half 
the price they were formerly taxed with for simila 
articles, when our market was controlled by foreigners. 

To what extent, and on what articles, specific duties 
shall be preserved, and what grades of ad valorem duties 
shall be maintained after the debt is cancelled, are ques 
tions which more appropriately belong to another com. 
mittee; to whom the house have referred the subject of 
the tariffin regard to the protection of manufactures. The 
province of the committee of ways and means, under the 
order of the house, being more especially to ascertain to 
what extent reductions might be made in the treasury 
receipts, the amount of revenue that will be required after 
the payment of the debt, and to recommend the sources 
from which it should be derived, rather than to propose 
the particular details of anew tariff. Ifthe calculations 
that have been presented are not erroneous, showing, that 
after adding, the articles before referred to, to the free list, 
the aggregate of duties would be equal to about 30 per 
cent. on dutiable imports, to raise fourteen millions of dol- 
lars nett for the treasury after the payment of the debt; 
itis confidently believed that, by adopting different grades 
of duties for different kinds of imported merchandise, 3 
scale may be formed which, while it will produce the 
amount required, will sustain the important interests of 
the country. Looking, however, at the subject as con- 
nected with the revenue now necessary, it is believed 
that we may immediately dispense entirely with the 
duties on teas, coffee, cocoa, the spices, medicines, tin 
plate, corks, quicksilver, fruits, dye stuffs and some other 
articles that donot compete injuriously with our produets. 
The wine duties, to comply with our treaty arrangements 
with France, are to be reduced at the present session. It 
may be thought advisable, also, to reduce the duties on 
silk goods, especially such as are of general and con- 
mon use. The expediency of first dispensing with duties 
on unprotected articles, in any reduction of revenue, 
seems to have been, till quite lately, very generally conced- 
ed. ‘he president of the U. States, in his message of Dee. 
8, 1829, called the attention of congress to the subject 
in the following language: ‘‘Looking forward to the 
period, not far distant when a sinking fund will no lon- 
ger be required, the duties on those articles of importa- 
tion which cannot come in competition with our own pro- 
ductions, are the first that should engage the attention of 
congress in the modification of the tariff. Of these, tea 
and coffee are the most prominent; they enter largely 
into the consumption of the country, and have become 
articles of necessity to all classes. A reduction, there- 
fore, of the existing duties will be felt as a eommon be- 
nefit, but, like all other legislation connected with com- 
merece, to be efficacious, and not injurious, it should be 
gradual and certain.” 

One of the most distinguished and talented advocates of 
free trade then on the floor of congress, (Mr. P. P. Bar- 
bour, of Virginia), at the same session, after avowing his 
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own sentiments to be that the revenue should be reduced 
so as to leave no surplus, even though it affected the pro- 
tecting policy, went on to say: ‘‘the report from the trea- 
sury informs us that duties, to an amount exceeding seven 
anda half millions of dollars, may be repealed upon arti- 
cles not at all produéed or manufactured in the United 
States, or, in so inconsiderable a degree, as to be utterly 
anworthy of notice; and indeed I lave reason to believe, 
sir, that the repeal may be extended to ten millions with- 
out materially affecting any manufacturing interest. T's 
this extent then I have a right to expect the aid even of the 
tariff members of this house.” 

Jn pursuance of the recommendation of the executive, 
just referred to, a gradual reduction of the duties on tea 
and coffee was effected: the former were reduced about 
one half, and the latter from five cents to one cent per 

ound; the duty on cocoa was also reduced one-half.— 
The amount still assessed on these articles, and the du- 
ties on the other unproducted articles referred to, can be, 
with perfect safety, now entirely removed. It is believed 
that provision would have been made for a total repeal on 
the articles reduced in 1830, if it had not been supposed 
that the revenue was necessary for the payment of the 
debt; and no portion of the house, judging trom the votes 
taken at that time, would have more willingly consented 
to a reduction to the lowest point on those articles, if the 
duties could then have been spared, than those who were 
In all general reductions of the 
revenue hitherto proposed, the protective system has 
been invariably preserved. When the duties were re-! 
duced immediately after the late war, it was not by bring- 
ing every thing to one rate of assessment, as the bill re- 

orted proposes, but the mip ootolta principle was upheld 
y common consent. 

The modification of the revenue laws now recommend- 
ed would probably bring down the revenue to about eigh- 
teen millions annually, and should we gono farther at pre- 
sent, we might with propriety rest here till we approach 
nearer to the end of the national debt than we now are; 
when, having seen the effect of these alterations, and the 
debt about to be extinguished, our receipts might be gra- 
duated to the disbursements then required, without aban- 
doning the principles which have hitherto sustained Ameri- 
can interests, and giving to our own working-men the ad- 
vantages of their own market. As connected with this 
subject, it may not be amiss to observe, that, in revising 
the tariff, if the value of goods in this country instead of 
the foreign value should be taken as the rule in assessing 
the dutics upon them; and if some salutary regulations of 
the auction system should be adopted to suppress the fa- 
cilities of disposing of goods clandestinely introduced 
from abroad; essential service would be rendered, not 
only to the American manufacturer, but to the Ameri- 
can importer, while the treasury would receive substan- 
tial benefits. 

An objection is made to our revenue laws that are 
so arranged as to promote American manufactures, be- 
cause, it is said, that the protecting system is adverse 
to the interests of the planting states; and henee it is 
urged, that, to equalize taxation, the levy on all dutia- 
ble imports should be at an even rate per cent. Such 
a system of imposts as is proposed in the bill reported, 
it is believed, was néver nlopied by any government, even 
as a financial measure; and although it may seem at first 
to bear equally on all importations, yet it entirely fails 
to accomplish what its advocates would seem to have 
in view; if the eharges of importation are to be consi- 
dered a tax on foreign merchandise. These charges 
consist not only of duties paid at the custom houses, but 
freight, insuranee, storage cartage and commissions.— 
But the freight aud charges on heavy, bulky, cheap ar- 
ticles, are much greater, in proportion to their value, 
than on costly, eht dry goods, occupying but little 
space. A crate of crockery, or hogshead of molasses; 
for example, is brought into the country at much heavier 
expense than the same value invested in dry goods. The 
freight of the former would bear a large proportion to 
their value, while that of the latter would bear but a small 
proportion to the original cost. Now, if each paid a duty 
of 25 per cent. and the importer is indemnified for that, 
and also for the frieght and charges of importation, it is 
plain that the purchaser of the crockery or molasses would 
pay a much greater advance upon the foreign cost of the 





articles than he who purchases the light articles of dry 
goods, and, consequently, would bear an unequal portion 
of the burthens of trade; and, if so, the priuciple of equa- 
lity in the distribution of burthens, which those who ad- 
vocate sucha system of revenue appear to aim at, fail. 
The same reasoning is applicable to all cheap, heavy, and 
bulky articles, the expense of transporting which consti- 
tutes a large portion of their value. But, as a system cf 
protection, its injustice is much more striking and inju- 
rious; 25 per cent. or even less, added to the freight of 
some articles, might afford ample protection, as the two 
united might amount to 50, or even 100 per cent. while 25 
per cent. on cottons or woollens, added to their freight, 
might not amount to oyer 30 percent. It is not here in- 
tended to state sums with perfect accuracy, but merely 
to illustrate the inequality of the principle. 

But the protective system should be abandoned, be- 
cause it is said ‘‘the capital of the southern states, too, 
is already invested in a description of property which is 
adapted only to the making of those productions, which 
it is the tendeney and design of the restrictive system 
to exclude trom their natural market;” and that ‘‘nothing 
can be more extravagant than to suppose that the people 
of an immense extent of country, embracing eight sove- 
reign states, can transfer a thousand millions of capital 
from agriculture to manufactures, with the same facility 
that a hatter or a shoemaker cau avoid a tax upon hats or 
shoes by taking up some other trade.” It is far from the 
views of the minority to contend for any such transfer 
of capital as is here desciibed; nor does the protective 
system tend, or is it designed, to exclude the productions 
of the south from their natural market, whether that 
market be three thousand miles off, or at our own 
doors. All that is asked for, is, that neither the ‘hatter 
or shoemaker,” nor any other of our manufacturers, 
should be compelled to ‘‘take up some other trade,” to 
make way for foreign fabrics, any more than that the 
planter should be driven from his pursuits, but that the 
should all thrive together, each in his own vocation, If 
the products of ‘‘eight sovereign states” are now favorcd 
in the markets of Europe, it should be remembcred thet 
the products of sixteen other ‘‘sovercign states” are all 
but excluded. It is not, however, to injure the former, 
but to benefit the whole, that the American System is 
designed. It is an error, too, to suppose that the sta- 
ples of the southern states have, by our laws, been ex- 
cluded from the foreign market, as an examination of 
our export tables will abundantly show. In 1816, our 
whole export of cotton was 81,747,000 pounds, and, 
in 1830, under the policy complained of as exclusive, 
we exported 298,459,102 pounds. Besides this, the es- 
tablishments of our own country have, during the last 
year, worked up an amount nearly equal to the whole 
quantity exported fifteen years ago. As has been just 
observed, we exported in 1816, about eighty-one mil- 
lions of pounds, and, during the last year, it is comput~ 
ed that the American manufactorics have used about 
seventy-seven millions of pounds, (77,757,316), which is 
believed to be considerably more than is now exported 
from the state of South Carolina, and yet South Carolina 
complains that the cig ont | of these establishments, 
now require more than her whole export annually, has 
injured the interest of her cotton growers. Our principal 
export of cotton is to Great Britain: she finds it for 
her interest to take it from us at present; but she im- 
poses a duty of about one hundred per cent. on rice, 
and a much heavier duty than that even on tobaceo, the 
other products of the southern country, and nearly ex- 
cludes the great staples of the farming states from her 
market, except in seasons of scarcity, or expected fa- 
mine. No one ean tell how long this policy will last. 
She may, at some future period, reverse it; she may 
exclude the article which she now receives, and, by re- 
laxing her cumbrous corn laws, admit what she now re- 
fuses. Her future course will take its direction from her 
interests, not ours. Shall we, then, all become planters 
of cotton, because that valuable staple 1s now the favored 
article in the British market, and trust to becoming grain- 

wers hereafter whenever Europe may be pleased to 
teed her workmen on our flour? Shall the pursuits of 
thirteen millions of people be controlled by foreign le- 
gislation, inviting us to till the soil of one section of our 





country when the workshops of Europe will take its pro- 
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ductions, and sending us back to work other regions when 
other products are permitted to enter the markets, from 
which they are now shut out? Or shall we not rather 
encourage a market of our own that will be always open 
to the agricultural surpluses which Europe cannot, or will 
not, receive? 

We are told ‘‘there is scarcely ‘any limit to the demand 
for our cotton in Europe, if we will freely take manu- 
factures in exchange for it.” But the demand for raw 
cotton, must be always limited by the amount of manu- 
factures required to be made of that material. If, in- 
stead of supplying ourselves with cotton goods from the 
American manufactories, they should be demolished, 
and we should go to Europe for what we now get here, 
the demand there for the raw article could only be in- 
creased to this extent. If the grower of cotton should 
get an enlarged market on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, he would lose one here that now absorbs what he 
would send there, and thus, he would gain nothing by 
the change. However ‘‘freely” we might be willing 
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patronage and peer of a wise, energetic government,” _ 
The citizens of New York petitioned about the same — 
time, and held the following language: ‘‘Your petitione, 
conceive that their countrymen have been deluded by y, _ 
appearance of plenty; by the profusion of foreign articles | 
which has deluged the yey and thus have mistaken 
excessive importations for a flourishing trade. To this 7 
deception, they impute a continuance of that immoderate | 
prepossession in favor of foreign commodities, which has 
been the principal cause of their distresses, and the sub. 
jects of their complaint. Warned ” their fruitless exer. 
tions, your petitioners have long looked forward with | 
anxiety for the establishment of a government whic), 
would have power to check the growing evil, and extend 
a protecting hand to the interests of commerce and the 
arts. Such a government is now established. On the 
promulgation of the constitution just now commencing its 
operations, your petitioners discovered in its =. the 
remedy which they had so long and so earnestly desired, 
They embraced it with ardor, and have supported it with 
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to take forcign manufactures, neither Great Britain, nor 
any other nation, could take our raw cotton beyond this 
limit. Even now, Great Britain cannot take it to the 
extent of our importations from her. Notwithstanding 
our denounced duties, we receive her gocds more ‘‘free- 
ly” than she receives our products; the exchange is ge- 
nerally against us. We imported from her, from 1821 
to 1831, to the amount of $520,578,087, and she took from 
us but $273,963,528, iu the same time. The establish- 
ment of cotton mills in our country, has unquestiona- 
bly inereased the demand for the raw article raised 
here. Goods have become cheaper, the price is but 
about one-third what we paid formerly when the fa- 
brie was ‘‘freely”? imported, and the consumer conse- 
quently buys more, because he can afford more with 

e same money. Besides, our importations formerly 
were, to a great extent, not of cloth, made of mate- 
rials of our own growth sent abroad to be manufactur- 
ed, but of cotton raised in India. This India cotton 
has been now excluded, and its place is taken by that 
which is raised by the American planter, and woven by 
the American manufacturer. 

The period of our greatest distress asa nation, in times 
of peace, was when foreign manufactures, and foreign la- 
bor were ‘‘freely” admitted to the exclusion of American 
manufactures and Americanlabor. After the revolution- 
ary war, and up to the time of the adoption of the present 
eonstitution, this country had an unlimited “free trade,” 
if that can be free which is left to be regulated by the laws 
of foreign nations, ‘Ihe free admission of forcign goods, 
while most of our products were shut out from the mar- 
kets abroad, made us the helpless debtors of other nations, 
and had driven many of our artizans from the means of 
earning a subsisteuce. The free entry of British ships, 
too, had excluded ours to a great extent from foreign 
trade; and had taken from usa large portion of the coasi- 
ing business of our own sea board. In a petition present- 
ed to the first congress by the mechanics, tradesmen, and 
others, of Baltimore, it was said, and truly said, that 
‘‘every member must have observed and lamented the 


resent melancholy state of his country; the number of 


er poor increasing for’ want of employment; forcign 
debts accumulating; houses and lands depreciating in va- 
jue; trade and manufactures languishing and expiring;” 
and this, they said, was but ‘‘a faint sketch of the gloomy 
picture” which this country then presented. ‘The calls 
on congress for protection, were numerous, and came 
from every part of the confederacy. The Baltimore pe- 
tition went on to say, that ‘‘the happy period having now 
arrived when the United States are placed in a new situa- 
tion; when the adoption of,the gear government gives 
one sovereign legislature the so xX yw 

jaying duties upon imports; your petitioners rejoice at 
the prospect this affords them, and America, freed from 
the commercial shackles which have so long bound her, 
will see and pursue her true interests, becoming indepen- 
dent in fact, as well as in name. And they confidently 
hope, that the encouragement and profegtion of American 


soanufactures will claim the carliest attention of 


e and exclusive power of 


persevering attachment. ‘They view, with the highes | 
satisfaction, the prospects now opening and adorning this 
auspicious period. ‘lo your honorable body the mecha. 
nies and manufacturers of N. York look with confidence, 
convineed that, as the united voice of America has fur- 
nished you with the means, so your knowledge of the 
common wants has given you the spirit to unbind our fe- 
ters, and rescue our country from disgrace and ruin.” 
‘Lhe citizens of Boston also petitioned, that ‘‘heavy du- 
ties may be laid on such articles as are manufactured by 
our own citizens; humbly conceiving that the impost is not 
solely considered by congress as an object of revenue, 
but, in its operation, intended to exclude such import. 
tions, and ultimately establish these several branches of 
manufactures among ourselves.” 
The shipwrights of Charleston, South Carolina, also 
spread their grievances before congress, and asked its 
interference in their behalf: and certainly the principle 
of protection is the same, whether extended to the ship- 
yard or the workshop. ‘They informed congress of ‘‘the 
distress they were in from the decline of that branch of 
the business, and the present situation of the trade of the 
United States; and prayed that the wisdom and policy of 
the national legislature may be directed to such measures, 
ina general regulation of trade, and the establishment of 
& proper navigation act, as will relieve the particular dis- 
tresses of the petitioners, in common with those of their 
fellow-shipwrights throughout the union.” Our acts re- 
lating to the navigating interests were soon after passed, 
giving decided advantages to American built ships, and 
excluding foreigners from the cousting trade. It was, al- 
so, with these memorials before the first congress, that 
that body, containing many of the framers of the const- 
tution, passed the memorable act so often quoted, the pre- 
amble to which declares it to be ‘‘for the support of go- 
vernment, the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
und the encouragement and protection of manufactures.” 
Thus the protective system, under our government, ori- 
ginated—a system which is, at the present day, denoane- 
ed as partial, oppressive, unjust, and unconstitutional. ft 
is principally objected to by the majority of the commit- 
tee, on the ground of its unequal bearing on different sec- 
tions of the country; and if their reasoning, in this re- 
speet, is sound, any scale of duties on imports would be 
ated sah to the same objection, even if imposed for re- 
venue purposes merely. 
The old doctrine is denied, that the consumers of inv 
ported merchandise pay the duties levied on the articles 
which they use; and it is now asserted that the burthen oj 
the impost falls on the producers of our exports from the 
southern states. In treating of duties imposed by our re- 
venue laws, the report of the majority avers, that ‘whe- 
ther the duty be laid on exports or imports, it is equally 
laid on the production of the planter.”? And, again, it Is 
said “that a duty upon our imports is equivalent to the 
same amount of duty upon the export which has been €x- 
changed for it, is but a self-evident proposition to all who 
correctly comprehend its import. The planter is as 1n- 





@ Su- 
preme legislature of the nation, as it is an x wn ad- 
mitted truth, that the United States contain within their 
limits resources amply sufficient to enable them to be- 
gome a great manulacturing country, and only want the 


juriously affected by the one duty as he would be by the 
other, without any reference to his own consumption.” 
The majority consider the average of our duties as for- 
ty per cent., and then argue that the collection of this rate 
of duty on foreign merchandise is the same thing as if the 
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nter should be taxed forty per cent. on the cotton, rice, ; néy when received, and bring it home duty free, or ex- 
F shi fy raiecs, Th th dit f Is paying either low or high dutic 
and tobacco which he annually raises. ey urge that me it for goods paying either low or high duties, as 
this truth is so clear as to be self-evident, and eould not | best suits his interest. He has his choice, and may avoid 
be rendered plainer if the government, instead of collect- | all duties at the custom house if his interest is promoted 
ing duties on foreign merchandise, should take to its own | by it. ‘This is the mode of conducting the export busi 
use forty bales of cotton out of every hundred that is pro-| ness, and the planter has no more concern with it thin 
duced. ‘This result is far from —s manifest to the mi-| the grower of wheat has with the export of flour. If such 
nority, nor can they, with all the lights that they have | is the actual course of business, how can we believe that 
been able to bring upon this point, comprehend how the | the planters really pay the duties on imports, or that it 
payment of the duty on silks, woollens, iron, linen, tea, | makes no difference with them whether these duties are 
coffee, and other articles, at the custom honse, causes a | assessed on imports or paid in the form of a tax onsoath- 
loss to the planter on his productions to the amount of | ern products? Cotton is sold in the foreign market, and 
those duties. There would be some plausibility in the | the avails are invested in goods to be brought back, pay- 
ment if the supposed loss was limited to the duties on | ing, on their arrival here, a duty of 124, 20, 30, 40, or 
such imported articles as the planters consume. But the | 50 per cent., and this is said to be the same thing as if 
theory put forth, expressly disclaims any such limitation; | that amount of tax should be levied on the crop of each 
the loss to the planter is said to be the same ‘‘without any | planter before it is exported. It is also said, that the 
reference to his own consumption.” That no injustice} price of cotton is reduced because it is destined to be ex- 
may be done to the views of the majority, and to illus- | changed for dutiable goods; now, if it ean be shown that 
trate them more fully, take the following extract from | the duties on our imports do not thas affeet the price of 
the report: the products of our planters, the theory must fall to the 
‘Let it be supposed that two planters should each send | ground, ‘for it rests on this assumption. 
a hundred bales of cotton to Europe, exchange them for| If there be no difference between an ogee’ duty on 
manufactures, and bring these into the United States, ea- | foreign goods and a tax on our own raw produets—if they 
clusively for saie, and that one of them should pay an ex-| are the same thing—what would be the first and unan- 
port duty of forty per cent. on the value of his cotton as|swerable evidence of it? Cotton would bear as many 
it went out, and the other, an import duty of forty per] prices as there are grades of duties on foreign merchan- 
cent. upon the value of his manufactures as they came in. | dise, for which it, or the avails of it, is exchanged, and to 
It is perfectly obvious, that cach of them would obtain the | which duties, in the form of a tax, it is subjected. That 
same quantity of manufactures for his cotton in Europe, | which is exchanged for some kinds of goods would be 
the same price for these manufactures in the United | burthened with a very heavy duty; that which is exchang- 
States; and, at the maturity of their bonds at the custom | ed for other kinds of goods would be charged with a light 
house, each of them would have to pay the same amount | duty; while that which is exchanged for goods duty frée 
of duty to the government. Each would, therefore, rea- | or for money, would be charged with no duty. The ar- 
lize the very same price for his hundred bales of cotton, | ticle, therefore, in one man’s hands, would be subject to 
and consequently the oue who paid the duty upon his ex-| a high tax; in the hands of another to a low one; and in 
ort would sustain no heavier burden than the other. | the hands of a third, to no tax at all. Consequently, its 
What is true of the comparative effect of import and export | value would depend wholly on the disposition to be made 
duties upon the producers of one hundred bales of cotton, | of it, or the duty which might be imposed on the arti- 
is equally true to the effect of these duties on the produ- | cles to be purchased with it. ‘The theory, however, is 
cers of one million of bales? not borne out by facts. ‘They are at war with each other. 
If these quotations, taken in connection with the whole | There no such gradation of prices, andevery planter knows 
tenor of the report, are rightly understood, it is here as- | that the value of cotton, instead of presenting such ine- 
serted that the planter loses on his products an amount | qualities in different hands, is uniform where the quality 
equal to the duties collected at the custom houses on im-| is the same, whatever may be the destination of the arti- 
yorts, and that it makes no diflerence how or by whom | cle, whether for the spindles of our own country or those 
is produce is disposed of, nor whether it is sold for| of foreigners, and whatever disposition may be made of 
goods or money in a foreign market or our own, still he | the avails of it, inthe hands of the exporter, whether he 
is subjected to the same loss as certainly and as undenia- | retains them as money, or expends them for goods charg- 
bly as if the government took from him forty bales of | ed with high or low duties, or with no duties. 
cotton out of every hundred that he raises; that, in short,| It is equally clear, from another fact, that the price of 
“‘whether the duty be paid on the export or the import, | cotton is not affeeted by the duties on imports. Cotton 
it is equally laid, in both eases, on the production of the | is exported from the United States, South America, the 
planter.” Let us now see how this new doctrine, as the | West Indies, the East Indies, and from Egypt. These 
minority believe it to be, bears the test of examination; | exports meet in the English market, where, if they are 
and, unless they are greatly deceived, it will turn out that | of like quality, like prices are obtained for each, without 
its foundations are laid in deep error. Nothing is gained | reference to the places of production or to the respective 
to the question by supposing business to be as we knowit| revenue laws of the countries from whence they come. 
is not; a safer way will be to take it as it is, and trust to| This is a fact about which there can be no dispute. 
the conclusions which follow. ‘The results of such an} Now, the cotton of the East and West Indies comes from 
examination will be greatly at variance with the theory of | British colonies, and, upon the theory under considera- 
e report. The planters of the south are not exporters, | tion, is subject to no tax, not even when exchanged for 
as they are supposed to be in the cases stated in the re-| goods; for the goods, when earried to the colonies, f° 
port, but, like the farmers of the north, they sell their dluty free. ‘This cotton, therefore, ought to be worth the 
cotton and other products in the American market, ob-| free trade maximum price. ‘The duties in South Ameri- 
taining in return the current price. Nor are they impor-| ca are said to be much lower on foreign goods import- 
ters, but, like other agriculturalists, they buy their mer- | ed there than in this country. South American cotton, 
chandise of merchants. Nor should it be supposed that| therefore, according to the theory, enters the British 
the duties on all imported goods are forty per cent. of | market on much more favorable terms than ours. Yet, 
their value, although the aggregate received at the cus-| in point of fact, this exemption of the colonial cotton 
tom houses may bear that proportion to the value of im-| taxes, avails nothing, and the light taxes of South Ame- 
ports paying duties, yet it is important to bear in mind | rica avails nothing: for their products and ours, if of 
that the duties on goods of different kinds are unequal, | the same quality, bear the same price in the market. It 
ranging from very low to very high, from 124 per cent. | would seem, then, to be obvious that the duties on import- 
to 50 per cent., and even much higher than that. It|ed foreign goods, do not affect injuriously, the price of 
must also be remembered that money and many articles| cotton either in our own or the foreign market. If 
of merchandise pay no duties. Nor can any thing be| these duties were removed to-day, the condition of the 
gained b supposing that the produce of the planter, when | southern planter, as to prices, would be no better than 
exported, is exchanged for foreign merchandise. his] that of the West India or the East India planter; and 
may happen in some instances, but it is not the usual] their cotton, as has been shown, is sold now for the 
course of trade. Cotton is usually sold abroad for mo-| same price as that of the planters of this country, if of 
ney, or what is equivalent, bills or paper which are con-| similar quality. If it has been thus made to appear 
vertible into money, and the exporter can retain the mo-| that the duties on imports do not lower the price of 
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cotton in the home or the foreign market, it may well 
be asked, how it is possible to establish the doctrines 
of the report, namely: that the planter, though he sells 
his crop in the American market, and takes his money 
for it, loses forty per cent. of the value of his product? 
If the colonial planter, who gets for his cotton the 
same price as the southern planter, should make a simi- 
lar complaint, all would admit that he must be mista- 
ken, or, at any rate, that his complaint was ground- 
less. Such facts are irreconcilable with the theory which 
goes to show that there is no difference between a di- 
cd tax on raw produce and an impost duty on foreign 
8. 

. There is another argument in the report intended to 
ve that the exports of the planting states stand ona 
ess favorable footing than other exports, which deserves 
notice. Differing entirely in opinion from the majority 
in this matter, and believing that our commercial regula- 
tions bear with as little severity upon the planting states 
as upon any portion of the union, the reasons for that be- 
lief shall now be stated. The southern staples like all 
other exports, go out of the country free of duty, to any 
part of the world the holder selects. Greater privileges 
than this cannnot be desired by any one, unless he seeks 
for a bounty. The majority have made two supposed 
cases of the export of cotton, by planters, to prove that 
they loose on it the amount of duties paid on the goods 
taken in exchange; but if the reasoning of the report in 
that respect is sound, the same loss is incident to all 
trade in exports. If an importer, instead of shipping 
cotton, should ship dollars, and purchase dutiable goods 
chargeable with forty per cent. of their value at the custom 
house he would obviously lose just as large a portion of 
his export as if he made it in cotton. If he were to ex- 
port flour, lumber, salted provisions, or any other arti- 
cles of trade, and purchase, with the avails, dutiable 
goods of any kind, it would manifestly lead to the same 
result. There is, therefore, no difference between the ex- 
port of southern staples and money, or any other article 
of merchandise. This being so, let us see to what re- 
sult the export trade would bring us, if the producer of 


the article shipped is taxed with the duty as the theory 
of the report maintains. 


Suppose a ship owner should 
send his vessel to canton, with an hundred thousand dol- 
lars on’board, and she returns with this sum vested in teas, 
which we will suppose pay a duty equal to 40 per cent., 


the shipper would be obliged to pay $40,000 at the cus- 
.tom house; and according to the theory, lose that sum, 
‘because it is taken from i 

forty per cent. from the planter. 
lumber shouldbe shipped to the West Indies, and be sold 
for rum, which pays a duty equal to about 150 per cent. 
on, its cost, the exporter, on the same principles, would 
anot only 
Ahalf its value besides, at the custom house. 
again, that-a ship owner should send out two vessels laden 


im in the same manner as the 
Suppose, again, that 


lose the whole of his lumber, but fall in debt 
Suppose 


with flour, and should, with the sales of one cargo, freight 


the vessel back with ne brown sugar, the duty on 


which has been called equal to 100 per cent.; and should 
let the other return with money for her cargo, or with 
merchandise that can be imported duty free, as dye woods, 
or hides and skins; one vessel freighted with sugar would 
sink her whole capital, while the other, according to the 
theory, ought to return freighted with riches; having en- 


joyed all the advantages of free trade. These are not 
extreme, but ordinary cases of business. 


If the trade in 
dutiable articles produced such disastrous results, who 
would engage init? If there is such a difference between 
the trade in free goods and those not free, who would not 
seek money or free goods for his imports, as these would 
But we do import, neverthe- 
less, 574 millions of dutiable goods; and those who im- 
ak them generally thrive as well as those who import 
ree goods. Indeed the exporter frequently considers it 
an evil to bring home money, for he prefers investing it 
in goods that he may have a profit both ways on his ad- 
ventures. From these facts, it would seem to follow, ne- 
cessarily, that the producer of agricultural products can- 
not pay the duty on imports, but they are paid by the im- 
rter, for which, in the ordinary course of trade, he is 
lly indemnified by the sale of his cargoes. 
Such being the actual practical operation of foreign 
trade, the two supposed cases of cotton exported by the 





two planters to purchase foreign goods for sale, which 
have been already quoted at large, shall be again adver. 
ed to; for the error of the argument, in support of the 
theory, seems to rest principally on the inferences draw), 
from those supposed cases. The statement is, that , 
planter ships, on his own account, 100 bales of cotton 
and invests the proceeds in foreign goods upon which he 
pays a duty of 40 per cent. at the custom house; tha 
another planter ships 100 bales, but pays 40 per cent. of 
their value into the custom house as an export duty jy 
lace of an import duty, and also invests the proceeds 
in goods, It is said that each of these planters would 


have the same quantity and value of goods after the yoy. — 
ages were completed, and that the amount of duties paid | 


by each would be a like sum. 


The first inference, drawn from the supposed cases, j 
that an export duty (by which is meant, it is presumed, 
a direct tax on cotton in the hands of the producer) does 
not differ from an import duty, as it leads to the same 
result. 


The second inference is, that these planters lose the 
amount of duties paid by them, although they import the 
goods for sale; aud the consequence drawn from the 
whole, is that the raw produce of all planters, when ex- 
ported, pays the duties on imports, or is taxed to that 
amount. ‘hese planters, in the cases supposed, are placed 
in the exact condition of exporting merchants who import 
goods for profit. They send out their cotton to buy goods 
to sell again, and if the history of such a transaction had 
been finished in the report, its fallacy would have been 
apparent. But this history stops the moment the duties 
are paid, and then the inquiry is put, has not the planter 
paid away 40 per cent. of the value of his property? Is 
itnot taken from him? And, if it had not been taken, is 
it not certain that he would have been so much richer’?— 
In answer to this, we may ask, whether the same would 
not be true of every importation if nothing happened af- 
ter the payment of the duties? If a merchant should 
import silk goods, charged with 30 per cent. duties, to 
the value of $100,000, and after paying his $30,000 of 
duties, should keep the silks in his warehouse, or throw 
them into the sea, he would lose not only the duties, but 
the goods also. It is just so with the importing planters; 
if they destroy their goods, or keep them to look at, 
their money will notreturn. But this is not the mode of 
transacting business. Goods imported for sale are brought 
into the market, and sold for a price that covers the cost 
and all charges, including the duties: no one would have 
the folly to attempt business in any other way. The 
planters, if they exported and imported, would indemni- 
fy themselves for the cost, charges, and duties, the same 
as the merchants indemnify themselves. By earrying out 
the history of the whole operation, instead of stopping 
short at the point of paying the duties, the inferences 
which are made in the report at that point are refuted.— 
Turning a planter into a merchant works no change in the 
operations of trade or in the revenue laws. 


It may be of no consequence to the actual merchant, or 
to the planting merchant, who imports to sell, whether 
the duties on merchandise are puton at one end of the 
voyage or the other, if he gets his indemnity by the 
sale of the goods. If, therefore, a case of the planter, 
who exports his cotton to obtain goods to vend here, is 
supposed, for the purpose of proving that he would lose 
the amount of duties, whether paid before or after the 
sale of his cotton, it entirely fails to establish any such 
thing, and it has, if possible, still less tendency to show 
that the planters who sell their crops in the American 
market pay any tax on their cotton. Ifa planter imports 
goods in return for cotton, and sells them, the sales re- 
imburse him for the duties and he loses nothing; the same 
is true of the merchant. If the duties are paid by the 
importer, and he is reimbursed in this manner, there 
can be no foundation for saying that they are a tax on the 
planter, or are paid by him. The value of cotton being 
independent of, and unaffected by, the duties on imports, 
since it bears the same price abroad as that of the same 
quality from the favored regions of the East and West In- 
dies, which, in respect to this article, enjoy a free trade; 
and if it is true that the planters of the south realise that 
price, deducting the cost and charges of exportation; the 
inference would seem to follow, irresistibly, that no in- 
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direct burden rests on the article. It also having been 
made to appear, that, by the actual course of business, the 
duty on imported goods is charged on them in the hands 
of ihe importers, and they reimburse themselves out of 
the purchasers, eventually the consumers, there can be no 
reason for the belief that it is drawn exclusively from 
the planters. ‘The producers of exports stand on the same 
footing as the rest of their fellow citizens. If they con- 
sume mee + gare then, to the extent of that con- 
sumption, they bear the burden whatever it is, but not 
beyond. . 

‘There is another topic touched upon in the report, 
which requires notice. We are told that the oppressions 
of the general government are not only felt in the mode 
of collecting the revenue, but that, when collected, it is 
squandered in improvements, and other forms of expen- 
diture, in favored sections of the union, that, ‘‘no just 
estimate can be formed of the oppressive action of the 
federal government upon the southern states, which does 
notadd to the inequality of its exactions the still greater 
inequality of its disbursements.” 

The minority have examined the disbursements of the 
government from 1789 to 1829, so far as they could be 
traced into the different states and territories, but they 
have been unable to find that the action of the government, 
in this respect, has ever been of the oppressive character 
towards the southern states here described, or any thing 
like it. Disbursements on account of the public debt, and 
for military pensions, surely cannot be considered as ob- 
noxious to the charge put forth in the report; inasmuch as 
the former are the mere returns of moneys before ad- 
vanced by the citizens to the government, and the latter 
are founded on personal services rendered in the hour of 
our utmost need. The ‘‘oppressive action,” if there has 
been any in this matter, must be looked for in disburse- 
ments for other objects than these. ‘he other expendi- 
tures, (excepting the payments on account of the publie 
debt and pensions) fall principally under the following 
heads: Executive, diplomatic, and miseellaneous—legis- 
lative—judicial—commissioners of loans—light-house es- 
tablishment—surveys of the public lands—mint establish- 
ment—marine hospital department—ioternal improve- 
ment—military department, including fortifications and 
Indian affairs—and navy. Many of these, especially the 
military, the naval and the diplomatic, are carried out as 
expended in the U. States generally, or in foreign coun- 
tries, and cannot be followed into any particular place; 
but there can be traced into the different states and ter- 
ritories, excluding the District of Columbia, the amount 
of $119,455,187, during the period named, on account of 
these various objects. Of this sum, the states of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and the territory of 
Florida, one-third of the states and territories, but con- 
taining less than one-third of the population of the union, 
have had expended within their limits $43,567,522. None 
of the expenses of the Cumberland road are included in 
this latter sum, though portions of the road are located 
in Maryland and Virginia, and considerable sums must 
have been expended there in its construction and repair. 

The legislative expenses which arose before the seat 
of government was removed to Washington, are thrown 
upon other sections of the union, though they ought, in 
fairness, to be deducted on the same principle as the ex- 
penditures within the District of Columbia have been de- 
ducted from the southern section. If this may be taken as 
afair average, and without pretending to perfect accuracy 
itis believed to be substantially correct, there is no oc- 
casion for supposing the government in its disbursements, 
is chargeable with partiality or oppression towards the 
southern states. 

Upon the whole, then, the minority are decidedly of 
Opinion that the protective system is interwoven with the 
best interests of the country. ‘The experiment of free 
trade was fully tested from the peace of 1783 to the adop- 
tion of the constitution m 1789. We were then without 
any general regulations of trade; the congress, under the 
old confederation, having no power to impose duties on 
foreign merchandise, or to adopt measures to countervail 
injurious regulations. We then submitted—for we could 
not avoid it—to such selfish regulations as were imposed 
on commerce and navigation by the laws of foreigners. 





—_——— — ee 


selves all the advantages and profits of trade, cramping’ 
our enterprise, and neutralizing our labor, so effectually, 
that nothing but the murmurs of discontent were heard 
from. one extremity of the confederacy to the other. The 
country was filled with foreign goods, while it was drained 
of its specie to pay for them. ‘The pressure of debt was 
every where felt; and the inability of the people, by the 
most laborious exertions, to save themselves from a down- 
ward course, was every where acknowledged. The courts 
of law were filled with suits; the hands of the sheriffs 
were filled with executions; and the earnings of a toilsome 


economical life, vanished like the vopors of morning. 


The people were filled with dismay; and almost began to 
think, if these were the fruits of liberty, they had achiev- 
ed the revolution in vain. They were not, however, 
slow to discover the cause of their distress. It was what 
is now denominated free trade—a trade regulated by the 
monopolizing laws of other countries—which turned the 
hard-handed earnings of our working-men into the pock- 
ets of foreigners, ‘They saw that the only remedy which 
could be effectual, was the establishment of a government 
of their own, with power to countervail these monopolies, 
and give to our labor its appropriate rewards—the fruits 
of itsown earnings. It was this seasonof calamity which 
gave birth to the constitution, and established this govern- 
ment; and who can, without emotions of gratitude—with- 
out the most profound veneration for the wisdom of our 
fathers—contemplate the change which followed? The 
petitions to the first congress, already alluded to, spoke 
a language which could not be misunderstood, and the 
first acts of that patriotic assembly applied the remedy 
to the all-pervading evil. It was an act to encourage la- 
bor; an act to countervail the injurious operations of fo- 
reign laws; an act which reanimated the enn system of 
the body politic, infused into it new life, new vigor, new 


prosperous, happy, independent people. 

Can this people forget the experience of those times? 
Can they desire a repetition of the miseries of that pe- 
riod? Can they believe that foreign governments under- 
stand our interests better than we do ourselves; and will 
make wiser and better laws to regulate the trade of this 
country, than those under which we have so eminently 
prospered ? R. L. INGERSOLL, 

JNO. GILMORE. 
Bite — 
THE COLONIAL TRADE, 
Fivom the National Intelligencer. 

A resolution was sent to the treasury department from 
the United States senate as long ago as last December, 
requiring a statement of the effects of the late British 
West India arrangement, concocted by Mr. Van Buren, 
on the navigating interests of the United States. The ine 
formation has at last been furnished, and is now printed, 
so that we can see how this matter has worked, since 
‘“American pretensions”? were surrendered at the feet of 
the British ministry. It is well known that while the 
British West India ports were closed upon us, our shi 
owners drove the trade through the Beedichs Danish, 
and other neutral islands, and the northern provinces, 
where the English received our produce and transported 
it to their islands. The long voyage and the profits were 
ours,—the short ones and the losses theirs. ‘The treasu- 
ry department has sent a statement from the Register’s 
office, giving the tonnage employed during the last year 
since the opening of the ports, on Mr. Van Buren’s 
terms, (or, as some call it, since we ‘‘gained the West 
India trade,”’) in the intercourse of this country with the 
British, Swedish, and Danish islands, and the northern 
provinces; and as some vessels clearing for the West In- 
dies generally, may have gone to British islands, the re- 

ister has added all those clearances to swell the list. But 
fet that pass. According to this official document, there 
were in the whole trade under Mr. Van Buren’s arrange- 
ment, during the last year, 156,776 tons of American ves- 
sels entered, and 110,899 of foreign (nearly all British); 
and of departures 166,134 American tons, and 110,899 of 
British or foreign. Now, let us sce how the aceount 
stood before the surrender of ‘‘American pretensions.” 
Take the year 1830. In that year the American ton- 
nage in the same trade was of entries 204,416, and the 
foreign tonnage but 5,842: the departures were of Ame- 





They did then, as they strive to do now, secure to them- 


rican 199,476, and of foreign but 16,360. 


courage; and from that time we may in truth be calleda , 
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Thus it will be seen that since Mr. Van Buren gained 
the colonial trade for us, the American tonnage employed 
in it, has fallen off nearly 25 per cent. and the British 
tonnage has increased in the same trade nearly two thou- 
sand per cent! Mark, too, this is but the first year. The 
next year will show a much greater disparity in favor of 
British shipping, and the next greater still. ‘The advan- 
tages surrendered to the British, now enable them to take 
freight from New York to the islands, in many instances 
at one half cheaper than can be done by our own vessels, 
stripped as they have been of the “‘pretensions” which 
formerly enabled them to drive a prosperous trade. ‘The 
whole matter has in short been surrendered to John Bull 
on his own terms. ‘The only question in dispute from the 
beginning having been, who should carry? ‘The British 
contending from the first, from the peace of °83 or, soon 
after it, that their vessels should do the carrying. We 
maintained our ground under every administration till 
the late secretary of state persuaded the president to 
sanction, and insist upon, the disgraceful instructions 
which he penned, on their being submitted to the cabinet. 
And the documents now certified to, by the very minis- 
ter who conducted the negociation, contains the damning 
evidence that the effects of the arrangement are not less 
disastrous to our shipping interests, than the tone of the 
instructions were disgraceful to our honor. M. 

‘ig All the matters concerning the negotiation by which 
the British West India trade was gained, and relating to 
its effects, have been, or will be, closely examined in the 
senate. Our readers will recollect that we said from the 
beginning that this gain would prove a serious Joss, in 
BUSINESS; to say nothing of other circumstances connect- 
ed with it. We have been, indced astonished at the 
frumpetings about it. 


ea 


From the New York Daily Advertiser. 
We have received the following letter from a respecta- 
ble shipmaster from this port, now in the West Indies: 
‘© St. Kitts, March 5th, 1832. 
*“GENTLEMEN:—I send you the enclosed to show that 
our commerce with the British islands will soon dwindle 
into nothing; as regards our shipping, the carrying trade 
is lost to them. I have been to all the windward islands, 
with a eargo of flour, pork, beef, candles, soap, &e. and 
could not sell one single article of my cargo. Where- 
ever Ihave come, I have had British vessels-beforchand, 
importing the same articles (of which my cargo consist- 
ed) duty free, and my cargo! shall have to land at St. 


Barts or St. Vhomas. I remain, gentlemen, your obedi- 
ent servant 


From the St. Christopher Gazette. 

American trade with the colonies.—Our attention has 
been called to an article in the New Brunswick Herald, 
on the West India trade.. The writer, who is evidently 
well yy mag with his subjeet, endeavors to show, and 
we think does show, that while the trade with the United 
States was indirect, the navigation was in the hands of the 
Americans, and that our government, in concluding the 
treaty with that of America, have forced the trade from 
American hands into those of British ship-owners. Our 
government appears to have had another object in view 
—namely, that of imposing such additional duties on 
the direct trade to the West Indies, with certain exeep- 
tions, as in effect to be prohibitory.—By this means, 
the United States’ product is forced into our North Ame- 
rican colonies, whence it is transported into British bot- 
toms, duty free, to the West Indies. It appears, indeed, 
pretty clear to us that brother Jonathan has been for 
once over-reached by father Bull; who, as Mr. Niles, 
in his Register observes, ‘‘has aimed a blow at the pros- 
perity of the navigation of the nation, and at the pros- 
perity of the state of New York, so far as it is to be 
oe by a diminution of its revenue fiom the canal.” 

‘he writer in the New Brunswick Herald states, in the 
first omg that ‘‘we ought to bear in mind, that during 
the late interdiction of direct intercourse between the 
British West India possessions and the United States, the 
former were chiefly supplied with provisions of every 
kind through the medium of the neutral islands, whence 
they were distributed to our shores in vessels of a small 
class, and consequently limiting our tonnage and naviga- 





tion in that quarter to mere trips of three and four days. 
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It is an acknowledged fact, that only a small proportion 
of American produce was transhipped through the ware. 
housing ports in those provinces; flour and staves Only 
received a partial benefit thereby, and even this was gene. 
rally consumed by the additional freight and other at. 
tendant expenses. 

Although the new act does not g° to the extent which 
was at first generally anticipated, by 
of American produce to pass through the provinces into 
the West Indies, duty free, and imposing additional dy. 
ties on the direct carriage from the United States, sti}; 
its provisions are ample, and place our navigation on , 
more advantageous footing than before. Wheat, flour, 
beef, hams, bacon, lumber and staves, are totally exem), 
from imposts in the West Indies, 7f transhipped through 
a ware-housing port inthe provinces—but the old rate of 
duties being continued, when imported direct, with ay 
increase on the two last mentioned articles. 

The most important point secured by this new arrange. 
ment is the carrying trade. British vessels may now pro. 
ceed from any part of his majesty’s dominions direct to 
the United States, there load a full cargo either for the 
West Indies or via the provinces, as the nature of the 
cargo may invite, thus completing the whole voyage, , 
portion of which only American vessels would be able to 
perform.—This also embraces the privilege of inquiring 
debenture goods, which could not take place in Ameri- 
can vessels, they being confined to the produce of their 
states alone. 

The object of our government has been plainly and 
avowedly to force the trade from American hands into 
those of British owners—to continue and impose sued 
additional duties on the direct carriage to the West In- 
dies (with the exception above named) as will, in effect, 
be prohibitory; and, moreover, to obtain a market for 
their surplus West India produce, which they did not 
before possess. 

As the article of fish is totally excluded from the U. 
States in the British West Indies, it still remains our ex- 
clusive monopoly, and coupled with the exports of lum- 
ber, shingles, and articles of American produce, whic 
must fall in our market under the act referred to, we 
trust we shall continue to enjoy an active West India 
trade. 

We shall have some curious facts and queer things, 
to bring out concerning this trade, after a little. It will 
be recollected, that we clearly predicted just what has 
happened. We claim no other merit in that, than fora 
small degree of industry applied to learn truth of practi- 
calmen. Among other articlesthat we shall make room 
for, is the handbill issued at Baltimore, on the morning of 
an election, and signed by certain persons, announcing the 
thrice glorious news of the RecovERY of THE West Indi 
trade! We shall give it—names and all. 

— 1 B&O O44. — 
BOLD “FREE TRADERS.” 

A certain William G. Taylor, called co-lo-nel Taylor, 
was tried at New Orleans on the 15th ult. as being exten- 
sively concerned in making and uttering forged bank 
notes. The jury divided on his case—nine for convict- 
ing and three for clearing, and was discharged. A ‘boli 
stroke”? was then made to destroy the evidence against 
him, deseribed as follows: 

WU. S. district court, Friday, 16th March, 1832. 

Franklin W. Lea, the clerk of this court, this morning 
rose and stated to the court, that since the separation o! 
the court last evening, a circumstance had occurred, which, 
as an officer of the court, he considered it his duty briefly 
to relate:— 

On the separation of the court last evening, in order to 
render every thing secure, he took the plates and dies 
given in evidence in the case of the United States ys. Wil- 
liam G. ‘Taylor, as well as the indictments found against 
him and the Browns, and one of the indictments against 
Robert Cunningham, for uttering, selling and passing 
counterfeit notes of the bank of the United States, and 
locked them up ina small tin case, which tin case he 
locked up in a larger one, and placed the whole in his 
office, which, for greater security, he bolted and locked 
up, and placed the key in the hands of an officer of the 
court. ‘There were also, for the security of the offices, 
three of the city guard placed in and about the building, 
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with directions to keep a vigilant watch during the night 
—that notwithstanding all these precautions against villa- 
ny, one of the windows of his office was, some time dur- 
ing the night, broken open, through which some villain 
or Villains entered, and broke open several locks in the 
office, and carried off the large tin case, containing the 
plates, dies, and indictments above mentioned, together 
with a great number of bonds, and other documents. The 
large case has since been found, broken open, in a vacant 
lot in Common street, partly rifled of its contents. That 
he had not, as yet, had time te ascertain the exact extent 
of the loss, but that the following is a list of what he knows 
to be missing at the present time: the small tin box, in 
which were six plates—one of $100 on the bank of the 
United States ; one of $5 on the same bank; three unfi- 
nished plates, one of $500, and the other two of $50 each 
—also, a $10 plate on one of the banks of the state of 
New York, together with the dies for stamping the plates, 
and the indictments Nos. 3035, 3054, 3056, and 3053, 
against William G. Taylor, the indictments Nos. 5005, 
3006, and 3008, against the Browns, and the indictment 
No. 3041, against Robert Cunningham—that the counter- 
feit notes attached to the remaining indictments have also 
been stolen—that what other documents have been taken 
he has not as yet been able to ascertain, but from the cir- 
eumstance of their leaving so many papers behind, he 
hoped and was led to believe that the plates, dies, and 
counterfeit notes were their principal object, and that 
nothing else of consequence had been taken or destroyed 
—that he would further state to the court that vigorous 
measures had been adopted, and will be pursued, to ar- 
rest and bring to merited punishment, the perpetrators 
of the daring villany—and, on motion of the said clerk, it 
is ordered, that the foregoing statement be entered on the 
records of this court. 
Bt 
REFINED SUGAR. 

Report of the joint committee of both branches of the 

legislature of the state of Louisiana, appointed for the 

urpose of examining a refinery, established near the city 
of New Orleans, reported to the house of representatives, 
on the 27th February, 1832, by Albert Hoa, esq. 

The joint committee of both branches of the legislature 
of the state of Louisiana, appointed for the purpose of ex- 
amining a refinery established near the city of New Or- 
leans, and for the purpose of reporting the result arising 
from the refining of Louisiana sugars, after having seru- 
pulously examined the manufacture when in full opera- 
tion, and after having called upon the proprietors of said 
manufacture, in order to propound to them several ques- 
tions connected with the general interest of the state of 
Louisiana, have the honor to make the following report: 

On the 24th of February, 1832, Edmond John Forstall, 
esq. one of the proprietors of the Louisiana sugar refinery, 
and John George, esq. also a proprietor of the said Loui- 
siana sugar refinery, politely complying with the desire 
respectfully expressed by the committee, joined the mem- 
bers composing said committee in the hall of representa- 
tives, mY there made the following answers to the ques- 
tion propounded by the committee. 

Question 1st. How long have you been in operation? 

Answer. We commenced boiling on the Ist of Februa- 
ry, 1832. 

Q. 2. How many hogsheads of sugar have you melted’? 

A. 330 hogsheads from the Ist to the 18th February. 

Q. 3. Have you employed any foreign sugars? 

1. No: none whatever. 

_ Q. 6. What prices have you paid heretofore for Loui- 
siana sugars? 

A. 2 and 6 cents, according to quality. 

Q. 7. What are the present prices of Havana sugars in 
the market? 

A. Whites ean be brought at 10 cents, and we have been 
offered browns at 63 cents. 

EDM. J. FORSTALL. 

February 24, 1832. 

Questions propounded to Mr. John George, one of the 
proprietors of the Louisiana refinery: 

vestion 4. Have you ever refined foreign sugars? 

“Answer. 1 have been a partner for five years in one 
of the most extensive refineries in London, and have work- 
ed many thousand hogsheads of West India, and larger 











Q. 5. At the present prices of Louisiana and foreign 
sugars, to which would you give the preference for the 
pe FY of refinery ? 

. At present prices, I decidedly prefer the Louisiana 
sugars. The result from prime Louisiana r has been 
fully equal to that of any other deseriptionsI have ever 
refined. (Signed) JOHN GEORGE, 
February 24, 1832. 

The joint committee, fully impressed with the import- 
ance a from such an investigation, does not feel it 
necessary, by any commentary, to elucidate positive facts 
which speak for themselves. The elosest attention has 
been given to this subject, and the joint committee sin- 
cerely believe, that the hopes conceived of such a vast 
and meritorious undertaking as this of Edmond John For- 
stall and John George, esqrs. are fully realized; 330 
hogsheads of sugar having been melted from the Ist to 
the 18th of February; as it appears by the answer given 
to the second question propounded, the committee has 
good reason to believe that the double of that amount, or 
at least, 600 hogsheads of sugar will be easily melted in 
the same period of eighteen days, when the proprietors 
of said refinery will bave given to itall the perfection it is 
susceptible of. A. HOA, chairman. 

1. THOMAS, chair. com. senate. 
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FLOUR AND MEAL TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


From the F ar Price Current. 
Inspections of wheat and rye flour, and corn meat in 
the principal ports of the United States, for the year 1831, 
compared with the preceding ten years. 


PLACES, be: aYe Corn. Meal. 
our. Flour. 
Bbls. Bbis. Hhds. Bbls. 
Albany, New York, 48653 
New York, 928280 9222 9951 24076 
Philadelphia, ATAO76 24757 =— 7970) —2BO1S 
Baltimore, 555136 3318 416 7092 
Georgetown, D. C. 194975 30 
Alexandria, D. C. 193735 72 
Fredericksburg, Va. 74227 
Falmouth, Va. 51309 
Richmond, Va. 183768 
Petersburg, Xe. 52386 
New Orleans, year end- 2 360590 2313 
ing September 30, 
Total, 1831 3117125 37599 17337 56496 
1830 2851876 41351 18372 35070 
1829 2255132 77945 17891 51666 
1828 2245257 55239 19178 78958 
1827 2061459 34487 16869 51192 
1826 2031558 27282 18619 36979 
1825 1882611 57419 14781 51297 
1824 1714410 68580 17192 70415 
1825 1557724 75620 14705 36863 
1822 1599973 59363 15157 32274 
1821 1707350 45976 17449 40693 


Comparative inspections of wheat flour in the principal 
districts, for seven years. 


on Philadel- Balti- Ma New 
vines NY me phia. more. Dist. Co}, Orleans. 
1831 976933 474076 555136 750400 360580 
1830 870585 473876 597804 775911 133700 
1829 705175 297206 473604 621824 157323 
1828 686704 333764 546450 425646 152598 
1827 652032 351517 572759 *381055 131096 
1826 5277 342250 596348 436168 129094. 
1825 446611 294289 510425 490740 140546 


Quantities of flour and grain exported from the U, States, 
from October Ist, 1821, to Sept. 30, 1831, inclusive. 
Wheat Rye Corn 


Wheat. Corn. 
YEARS. Flour. Flour. Meal. 

B dls. Bb Is. RB b ls. Bushel. Bushel ° 
1831 1805205 19049 204206 405384 566761 
1830 1225881 26298 145301 45289 444107 
1829 837385 34191 173775 4007 897656 
1828 860809 22214 174639 8906 704902 
1827 865491 13345 131041 22182 978664 








quantities of East India and other sugars. 


*Falmouth omitted. 
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1826 857820 14472 158625 45166 505381 
1825 813906 29545 187285 17960 869644 
1824 996792 31879 152723 20373 779297 
1823 756702 25665 141501 4272 749034 
1822 827865 19971 148288 4418 509098 
1821 1056119 23523 131669 25812 607277 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following summary view of the condition of the 
bank of the United States on the Ist of February and 
31st December last, presents much matter for reflection. 
It should be specially observed that, though the specie 
on hand, had diminished more than 4,000,000 dollars 
the amount of loans was extended from 46,869,000 to 
66,293,000 dollars, to relieve the increased demand for a 
circulating medium, or keep in check the effects of its 
reduction of from various causes. 

Condition of the bank of the United States and its 
branches at the beginning and ending of the year—from 
the monthly statements. 

Feb. 1st. Dec. 31st. 


Credits. 
Funded debt various 7674681 06 00002200 00 








Bills discounted on personal 


security 32942581 91 48852570 34 
Bills discounted on funded 

debt 17400 00 18850 00 
Bills discounted on bank stock 624561 95 731157 53 





Domestic bills ofexchange 12284708 24 16691129 34 
Total amount of loans 45869252 10 66293707 21 
Real estate 2623690 77 2136525 56 


Depos’d with foreign bankers 1657543 88 *91668 25 





*This sum is in bills of exchange, not yet deposited 
abroad. 





ey 


Due from bank United Sites 
and branches 20393806 87 27175998 95 


Due from state banks 2602869 64 3944847 74 
Due from United States 5267 32 5267 39 
Deficiencies 142010 55 123699 40 
Banking houses, bonus and 

premium 1281332 71 1159637 9¢ 
Expenses 60794 09 101306 55 


Cash, viz. notes of U. States 
bank and offices 
Cash of state banks 


14248825 86 15990463 58 
1965371 19 2171676 31 


Specie 11169428 24 7038823 19 
Mortgages 164988 44 111396 66 
Navy agent Norfolk 40144 17 = 40144 17 
Foreign exchange account 2991 35 


Redemption of public debt in 








advance 1032716 71 
Total $109902798 24 127418078 01 
Capital stock 34996269 63 35000000 00 
Notes issued 33048581 76 40621211 18 
Discount, exchange & interest 364247 97 529316 17 
Dividends unclaimed ° 286675 48 64917 23 


Profit and loss 1626281 53 1747863 51 


Contingent fund, less losses 


chargeable to that fund 2064159 84 2114365 72 
Due bank United States and 

branches 19768260 06 22918486 12 
Due state hanks 1739299 95 1951103 19 
Redemption of public debt 515428 90 2698829 70 


Deposits by treasurer United 
States, less overdrafts and 
special deposits 

Deposits of public officers 

Deposits of individuals 


8258155 57 
1632372 35 
8107155 65 


5413093 55 
1309748 43 
8767751 14 





17997689 57 
326546 94 
1447748 68 


Total deposits 15490593 12 
Foreign exchange account 


Loans from foreign bankers 





Total $109902798 24 127418078 01 





Bills discounted on personal security. 

Bank United States ...... gdcccséersecedevepeeeee 
Office, Portland ........ceccccccccccccce ssh BOlZ8 59 
PortenmOutlhs oo ccsceccccccccctc cus de eee’ OO 

) PEP PTERPTERTOLERICL LC 


Providence 2. ccc ccccccscccccccec ccOmmeee BO 
eee 
Mew Works cc oc cc cee 0 0b db cscc 0 00 60s ee 
PIG 6 5-5 oS 0 a bd 0 0 0844S 0065 80S . 2092517 80 
Washington. ......seccseecceceses 1268125 89 
pS PETRIE T I 1067597 87 
POGUE 3126 U6 0 6 ud ole Cea wwe cour uwed 678224 95 
Fayetteville............ oc eccdoceces 665844 17 
Ces 6 Sie db vesd see's ecccecee » 3054014 O1 
See ee coccccc ce SOTRLO OF 
Mobile....... ree oe tire ey ..+«+1503678 49 
New Orleans........-. ous eb be 8 tae 6454730 05 
PN 6 BSE es cases Ae 884323 36 
De ROE 66 SUS 0 i od da tele Sees ces ed 564045 45 
nda bes 666'b'0.006 6006 20045 . - 2602213 17 
DEED 66 60d 6 obi C6 eC ode b0b . -2516085 20 
re Pere eee 63 0 tes eevee 930415 77 
GRINDS “Sess da'0 0 656 0 66'S cS BU SCTOS 3261063 18 
PURRBOTEM. 0 ccc ccrcctscsves .++-+-1300465 90 


Se ST 
NG deo Gee 6 6 ee'3e bas d due 


eeeeeee «742402 57 





meee ea TUT ee 451364 61 
Agency Cincinnatti ..... PEPeTT yi TeL iit 1526414 75 
Chillicothe ......cccs eden ccccccccskooree BS 
Total 48852570 34 

2 OD Oten 


THE LEGISLATURE OF MARYLAND 

Adjourned on the 14th inst. and, among other proceed- 
ings, passed the following resolution— 

Whereas, the progress on the route selected for the Bal- 
timore and Ohio rail road company, one of the great 
works of internal improvement, in the success of which 
the state of Maryland is deeply interested, has been 
suspended at the Point of Rocks on the left bank of the 
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aisle 
Potomac river, by a decisign of the court of appeals of 
this state, in favor of the claim of the Chesapeake and 
Qhio canal company to the ted right of choice for the 
route and site of their canal along the Potomac, which 
right of choice the said canal company have executed by 
choosing for the route and site of the canal, the said left 
bank of the river,— ; 
And whereas the chief engineers of each of the said 
companies acting as commissioners under the direction 
of the court of chancery, and at the mutual request of the 
said companies, after making the necessary examination, 
surveys and estimate, united in opinion and reported that 
it was practicable to construct beth the contemplated 
works through the narrow passes from a point below, but 
near the Point of Rocks, to a point at the bridge which 
crosses the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, by a reasonable 
increase of expense: And whereas it is represented to this 
general assembly that the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
company are willing to bear and pay the additional ex- 
pense which will be ineurred by the joint construction of 
the said canal and rail road from the Point of Rocks to 
Harper’s Ferry, conformably to the said report: And the 
interest of the state and the publie benefit will be greatly 
romoted by the extension of the said rail road past the 
Point of Rocks to the bridge at Harper’s Ferry.—There- 
fore 
Resolved, by the general assembly of Maryland, That 
~ it be earnestly recommended to the president and directors 
~ of the chesapeake and Ohio canal company, to call a pub- 
lie meeting of the stockholders of the said company, in the 
~ manner authorised by their charter, and submit to their 
consideration the proposition of the Baltimore and Ohio 
~ rail road company, for the joint construction of the canal 
and rail road aforesaid, from the Point of Rocks to Har- 
per’s Ferry, and that the agent or person appointed to 
represent and vote on behalf of the state of Maryland at 


» meetings of the stockholders of the said canal company, 


” be and he is hereby authorised to attend at the said meet- 
* ing and explain the wish and opinion of this legislature, 
~ that such joint location should be assented to by the Che- 
' sapeake and Ohio canal company, and that the said agent 
> use his best endeavors to obtain such assent, and to have 
) the object of this resolution effected on just and reasona- 
ble terms. 


' Anact has passed dividing the state into four districts 
* for the election of electors of president and vice pre- 
sident of the United States. xi the counties on the 
Eastern shore, with Harford, form one district to choose 
~ 3electors,—Baltimore city a district, having two electors 
» —Baltimore county a district with one elector—and the 
/ rest of the counties on the Western shore a district to 
) elect four electors. 

The governor of Maryland submitted to the legislature, 
with his message, a resolution of the general assembly of 
Delaware, declaring that ‘‘the best interest of the country 
do not require the re-election of Andrew Jackson.”*—The 
committee to whom it was referred, reported, in accord- 
) ance with it, the following resolution: 

‘*Resolved, That the course of that patriot and states- 
man, Henry Clay, has our gratitude; and we believe that 
the best interests of the nation would be greatly promoted 
by his election to the presidency of the United States, 
after the present term of office of Andrew Jackson shall 
have expired. And we, therefore, recommend said Henry 

| Clay as a suitable person for president of these United 
p States.” 

Various substitutes were proposed in lieu of this reso- 
_ lution, but they were all rejected, and the original reso- 
> lution adopted in the house of delegates, 55 to 17, along 
with the following additional resolution: 

“And resolved, also, That we recommend John Ser- 
geant, of Pennsylvania, asa fit and proper person for the 
next vice presidency of the United States.” 

An act was passed to restrain private banking so far 
as to prevent the cireulation of any bill, note or check, 
payable to bearer or order, or other evidence of debt, for 
a less sum than five dollars, under the penalty of fifty 
dollars for every offence. 

' Free propre or cotor. in the house of representa- 
| tives of the United States, Mr. Jenifer, of Maryland, pre- 
 Sented the following resolutions— 





By the senate, January 25, 1832. 

Whereas recent occurrences in this state, as well as in 
other states of our union, have impressed more deeply 
upon our minds the necessity of devising some means by 
which we may facilitate the removal of the free people of 
color from our state, and from the United States. And 
whereas, an appropriation by congress for the aboye ob- 
ject would greatly relieve the states from the otherwise 
heavy burthens of taxation, for that purpose—Therefore. 

Resolved, by the general assembly of Maryland, That 
our senators in congress be instructed, and our represen- 
tatives requested, to use their exertions to obtain such aid 
from our national treasury towards the furtherance of the 
above object, as may be in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Resolved further, That should the aid of the national 
government be withheld, under the belief that the power 
to legislate on the subject is not granted to congress by 
the constitution, that then our senators and representatives 
in congress be requested to propose such amendment to 
the constitution of the United States, as will enable con- 
gress to make such appropriation. 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to forward a 
copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions to each of 
our senators and representatives in congress. 

By order, JOS. H. NICHOLSON, clerk. 
By the house of delegates, January 28, 1832. 

Read the second time and assented to. 

By order, G. G. BREWER ,clerk. 
BO Bt — 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Prennsytvanta. The bill for internal improvements, 
noticed in our last, did not pass as then reported to be 
=< It was amended, and finally agreed to as fol- 
Ows: 

Rail road from Phila. to Columbia $810,000 

Canal from Middletown to Columbia 38,680 

Canal from Huntingdon to Hollidaysburg 380,000 

Rail road over the Allegheny mountain 620,000 

For repairs 300,000 

For damages 100,000 





$2,248,680 


Ouro. The Mansfield Gazette presents the following 
analysis of the legislation of the state of Ohio at the session 
of the legislature recently ended: 

The last session of our legislature was unusually pro- 
tracted. ‘The number of Jaws passed of a general nature, 
is small—those of a local nature very large. The titles of’ 
the laws ofa general nature we will $0; be omit the titles, 
of the local laws, not considering them interesting to our- 
readers. We have run over them and found among them, 
27 churches incorporated; 17 state roads; 15 divorcees; 12 
rail road companies; 10 turn-pike companies; 12 bridge 
companies; 10 libraries incorporated; 10 towns incorpo~ 
rated; 5 academies incorporated; 16 acts of incorporation, 
for manufacturing, scientific, and other purposes, 

Jupce Inwtn. Much surprise was expressed, but we 
do not recollect on what grounds, when Mr. Irwin was 
named as the suceessor of judge Wilkins, as district jud 
of the United States for the western district of Pennsyl- 
yania—but it appears that the appointment has been con- 
firmed by the senate, by a majority of two votes. It is 
added, that the vote was taken when several members of 
the senate were absent. 

—_—_— 

THe WaAsHINGTON MONUMENT. From the New York 
Evening Journal. The model, designed and constructed 
by Mr. Hughes, tor the proposed Washington monument, 
now open to public inspection at the academy of fine arts 
in Barclay street, has attracted much attention, and elicit- 
ed great praise from the most competent judges of monu- 
mental seulpture. It consists of a triangular pedestal, 
sloping from its base towards its summit, on which stands 
the principal figure, WASHINGTON, in an attitude of frace 
and dignity, with the drapery so arranged as to indicate 
his character equally as a statesman and a warrior.—At 
the corners of the base of the pedestal, in a sitting posture, 
are three allegorical figures, Justice, Wisdom and Vietory. 
All these figures are io be of bronze, the principal to be 
about twelve feet in height—and the entire altitude of the 
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monument, instead of thirty feet, as at first contemplated, 
is intended to be eighty feet. ‘The pedestal, which was 
originally designed to be of marble, is to be composed of 
granite, on account of its superior durability. Upon the 
sides of the triangle, appropriate emblematical devices 
will be placed; the entire work to be executed in this 
city. Viewed as a whole, this sketch presents an aspect 
of grandeur and simplicity, which must in the proposed 
colossal work, be exceedingly striking. Our citizens 


— should obtain a glance at this admirable pro- 
uction forthwith. 


Peauic purtptnes. The whole amount of money ex- 
pended on the public buildings at Washington, up to 1830, 
is stated to be $3,228,879. Of this the capitol alone has 
cost 2,432,844 dollars. Upwards of a million, however, 
of this expenditure, has been met by donations of money 
from Virginia and Maryland, and the sale of lots in the 
city of Washington, ceded to the U. States by individuals 
at the time of establishing the seat of government, and 
another million it is estimated willin like manner be pro- 
vided for by the disposal of the remaining lots belonging 
to the government. 

———4 

Precious METALS. Atthe request of Mr. Huskisson, 
made a short time before his death, Mr. Jacobs, of Liver- 
80 compiled a history of the precious metals, which 

as been recently published in two volumes. Mr. Jacobs 
announces that the consumption of the precious metals has 
exceeded the production by one-sixth of the whole stock 
of gold and silver in existence in Europe. ‘The world 
was inquiring where all the precious metals went to, lit- 
tle imagining how great the consumption was. Mr. Ja- 
cobs proves that the annual consumption in England alone, 
is about twelve millions of dollars. He states the pro- 
duction of all the mines in America and Europe, at 
103,736,000 pounds sterling, for twenty years—that is 
from 1806 to 1826; and the consumption at 153,352,220 
pounds sterling. ‘This is believed to show but little, if 
any hope, of an adequate supply of the precious metals. 

ImporTANT privitEcEs! The barons of Kinsale, the 
De Courcy’s, have the right of wearing their hats in the 
presence of the kings of Great Britain and Ireland, be- 
cause, that in 1181, one of their ancestors acted as the En- 

lish champion, for a single combat, proposed between 
ing John, of England, and Philip Augustus, of France, 
to settle a dispute about the title of the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy. The De Courcy was such a mighty and strong 
man, that the French champion would not fight him—but 
set spurs to his horse and fled into Spain. Hence it was 

ranted, that he and his deseendants might wear their 
hats even in the presence of the king! The first duke of 
Somerset had also a singular grant from Henry VIII, after 
his success against the French. He had a special grant 
that he should sit alone, and be placed at all times, as well 
in the king’s presence in parliament as in his absence, on 
the middle of the bench or stool] standing next on the right 
hand of the king’s royal seat in parliament. 

oe 

Brack sea TRADF. The National Gazette says—In 
1783, Gouverneur Morris wrote to Mr. Jay, ‘‘You have 
heard that the Ottoman and Russian empires are on the 
point of unsheathing the sword. ‘The objects of the con- 
test are more easy to discern than the issue; but if Russia 
should extend her navigation to Constantinople, we may 
be the better for it. Your commercial and geographical 
knowledge renders it unnecessary for me to enlarge on 
the subject.”” Inthe same letter we note this sentence. 
‘‘The rapid progress of luxury at Philadelphia is a fre- 

uent topic of .conversation here (at Paris) and what is a 
little remarkable, I have not heard a single person speak 
of it in terms of approval.” 

THe TITHE SYSTEM IN IngLAND. The Waterford 
Chronicle contains a case, furnished by a correspondent, 
who offers his name to any one desirous of getting it. 
The ease is this: ‘‘Catharine Carroll is a poor woman, 
living at Sallytruckle, on the Kill Saint Lawrence road, 
in a wretched cabin, and until this year she was never 
called upon to pay incumbent money. ‘The hand of afilic- 
tion was upon this poor creature; her son lay in bed sick 
—it proved his death-bed—if the wretched wad of straw 
















upon which he lay, may be called bed. A daughter, 
too, was lying down ill of a severe cold, with lumps in he, | 

throat; The collector ealled to demand the tax. ‘T,, — 
wretehed woman had not the means of paying it. Wha 
was to be done? The whole house did not contain suffice). 7 
ent for distraint; but—let me restrain my indignation whijp | _ 
I tell it; the poor woman had just taken advantage of he, | 
children’s illness, of their eonfinement to their bed, — 
take off the only shirt and shift they possessed, to way, 
them, and she had them unfortunately upon a bush at the 
door drying at that moment. ‘The eye of an ecelesiastica) : 
tax-gatherer is comprehensive—it takes in every thing, 
He saw the prize, and at one fell swoop carried off ti,» 
shirt of the boy! the shift of the girl!! the trowsers of | | 
the poor man!!! his stockings!!!! a waisteoat belonging 


Fo 
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to another child!!!!! and an apron belonging to anothe; 
daughter!!!!!! All, all, all, sir, went to make nectar of the 
wine of a pampered ecclesiastic! But I have not done, pal 
The boy died yesterday, and, on the bed of death, a. sin 
though this worse than Turkish act occurred on Friday 
week, this unhappy child knew not the comfort of a shir, : 
owing to the ruthless system of the church establishment, ing 
His little corpse is now lying naked. The poverty of the “| 
parents is excessive.” Read that—and let any man wy ty 
that it is to be wondered at that Lreland should be agita. F 7 “‘h 
ed to its very centre, or let him say that the church ough ) 
not to be placed on its own bottom? Why should Catho. tle 
lics and Dissenters be coerced to support it? ste 
[Such are the fruits which national religious establish. F  m: 
ments produce. They are the very sinks of abominatio, — — m: 
and villany, no matter what name they may bear, or ses F ~ R 
may be in power. ‘They are the depositories of the mos F — ag 
foul and filthy lusts, and most reckless feelings that poi- er 
lute the human heart—and their dominion, of all others, tr 


the basest—for it prevails as well over the mind 4 
the body—and is oftentimes guilty of acts which, jf 
performed by private persons, would be called blasphe- 
mous, and be bitterly punished. 





Traber or Havana. Comparative table of exports and 

imports for the years, 1830, 731. 

Exports of sugar and coffee. 
Bas. of sugar. Arrhb. of coffee, 
Whither exported 1830. 1831. 1830. 1831, 

To Mobile 62 54 35698 48475 
New Orleans 4542 4921 128805 466924 
Other parts U. States 56784 44027 187824 495711 
Hamburg 47462 40376 171975 949270 
Bremen 14472 21981 47154 $2205 
Antwerp 22882 7657 119540 168 
Amsterdam & Rot-? j795 9 5444 1968 $384 

terdam #8 
The Baltic 48762 37698 18174 3308) 
Cowes and England 16198 40633 21567 68927! 
Spain 77770 «52291 = 14303 7848 
France 6523 4118 238267 5188) 

All others 9080 17819 76910 36262 





306320 276987 1062185 13881% F 
Imports of leading articles. 


1830. 8131. 

Soap American boxes 22826 7$il 
French do 1569 6510 

Spanish do 21944 29037 

Candles Tallow do 32923 36727 
Sperm do 5704 6150 

Flour American bbls. 42038 63166 
Spanish do 64531 41034 

Rice casks 18150 48880 
Codfish do 5866 5540 
Beef bbls. 1978 3485 
Pork do 2576 3395 
Lard kegs 80087 94591 
Jerked beef qs. 216173 128466 


NVote-—The exports from Matanzas during the same pc 

riod, are as follows: 

To Europe in 1830 99558 bxs. sugar, and in’31 99539 
U. States in 1830 37922 do 31 26950 
Furope in 1830 193040arrb. coffee,and in ’31 82708 
U. States in 1830 114388 do 31 131120 

Total exports of Havana and Matanzas. 


Boxes of sugar in 1830 443,800 and in °31 403,452 





Arrb. of coffeein 1830 1,370,253 and in °31 1, 601,95 








